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PREFACE. 



The teachers^ of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text-books in use. 
These books are either from America or Bngland. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical difficulties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him overcome them. 
Besides, much of the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are comparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five pei 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life, 
history, literature, etc. 

F. F. S. 
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I. THE MAN WHO GRIEVED FOR THE SKY. 

1. There was once a man who tliouglit tliat 
tlie sky would drop down, and that lie would have 
no place in which to live. Therefore he stopped 
eating and sleeping. 

2. One of his friends told him that the sky 
is nothing but air, which is found everywhere in 
the world. * ' You work and breathe in it daily. 
Why do you think it will drop down ? " The man 
saw his foolishness. 



IE. KONG HANG. 



1. Kong Hang was poor but was fond of 
study. He could not afford to buy books. In the 
same city there lived a rich man who kept many 
books. Kong Hang wished to work for the rich 
man, but wanted no wages. His master thought 
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this was strange, so he asked him, "Why do you 
wish to work for me for nothing? " 

2. *^I wish to study all the books you 
have," he replied. The master praised his love 
for learning, and lent him what he desired. In 
course of time Hang knew all the knowledge, both 
old and new. 






V 



I , 
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tUo THE BSRDSo THE BEASTS, AND THE BAT. 

1. Once there was a great battle between the 
birds and the beasts. The bat did not join either 
side at first. He thought lie would wait and see 
how the battle turned. 
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2. Ai last lie saw that the beasts were likely 
to win the fight. Then he went among them. 

3. When they saw him, they thought he was 
a bird. * * Tear him to pieces, ' ' they cried. 

4. But the bat said, ^'^ Look at the hair that 
covers my body. Do you see any feathers ? And 
look at my sharp teeth. Do birds have teeth? 
Does a bird's mouth look like mine? " 

5. ''''Sure enough^ he is a beast," said the 
others. And they let him alone. 

6. But the battle was not yet over. The 
birds won the victory after all. Then the bat 
vanished from among the beasts. He hid in the 
tree tops awhile. When he thought it safe, he 
showed himself among the birds. 

7. ' ' Here is a beast ! ' ' cried the birds^ 
" See his hair and his teeth. Look at his mouth. 
He is not one of us. Peck him to death / " 

8. But the bat flapped his wings and' cried, 
" Just see me fly. Do you not perceive that I am 
a bird?" 

9. Upon this the birds decided not to kill 

him. But they would have nothing to do with 

him. They were sure they had seen him on 

friendly terms with the beasts. 

Aesop. 
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IV. THE FOX AND THE TIGER. 

1. In olden times, Prince Hsuan of the Ck''u 
State had a very useful minister named Chao Hst- 
hsu. Chao served his prince faithfully, and kept 
the State in good order. 

2. The people in the north were very much 
afraid of Q^hasi. They did not dare to disobey him. 
The Prince heard of this, but he could not under- 
sta jd why they should fear Chao. 

3 . One day he asked some of his ofl&cers why 
Chao was so much feared in the north. The 
oflEcers did not like Chao. They were jealous of 
him. One of them said that it could be easily 
explained. 

4. ' ' Well., tell me why it is, ' ' said the Prince. 
*' I can see no reason for it. " 

5. Then the man told the Prince the story 
of the Fox and the Tiger. 

6. Once upon a time a tiger caught a fox. 
The fox said, " Do not eat me. God has made me 
the king of all the beasts.'''' 

7. "How can you be a king?" asked the 
tiger. "You are too small and weak. None of 
the beasts will fear you." 

8. "If you do not believe me, " answered the 
fox;, "just let me walk ahead and vou follow after 
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me. Then you can see for yourself. All the 
beasts will run and hide when they see me coming." 

9. So the tiger let the fox go, and he walked 
behind him. Of course y when the other beasts saw 
the tiger they ran away in terror. The tiger 
thought that they were all afraid of the fox. Then 
the tiger began to fear him, too. 

10. ''''Now it is just so with the people m the 
norths ' ' said the officer. ' ' You think that they ar^ 
afraid of Chao. But they do not see him. They 
only see you, the Prince, behind him. And they 
know that your soldiers are to be feared." 



V. THE FOOLISH STUDENT. 

1. Once there was a poor student who wished 
to die. He had failed at the examinations. He 
had no money. He had no friends. His clothes 
were old and worn. No one cared for him., No 
one would help him. So he thought he had better 
die, and be out of trouble. 

2. But how would he kill himself? His 
first plan was to hang himself. So he got a strong 
rope. Then he crawled up to a beam overhead. 
He began to tie the rope around the beam. But 
he saw that the beam was very rotten. Then he 
said to himself: 
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3. "7%zj will never do. If I try to hang 
myself from this rotten beam, it will break. The 
beam will fall on me and kill me. This is too 
dangerous. I must find some other way to die." 

4. So he crawled down to the floor again. 
He sat down to think of some other plan. 

5. Suddenly he heard a loud noise outside. 
Then several fierce-looking men, with knives in 
their hands, rushed in. They were robbers and 
were going to kill him. 

6. But the foolish man wh j wished to die 
fell on his knees before them, de begged them 
not to kill him. Their knives Ic oked so sharp and 
bright. He was afraid to dia that way. 

7. The robbers decided not to kill him. 
They seized whatever he had in the house, and 
then left him. 

8. The man was now poorer than ever. 
What little he had left the robbers had taken 
away ; still he did not think of this. He was very 
thankful they had spared his life, 

9. But he did not seek any other plan to kill 
himself. He now knew that he did not want to 
die, but to live. 

10. So he began to plan how he could work 
and get some money to buy his food and clothes. 
Thus \yQ.put aivay his foolishness. 
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11. The man wlio wishes to kill himself 
because he has trouble is a coward. A brave man 
will bear his troubles and overcome them. 

12. The man who seeks to kill himself is 
also a fool. He simply runs from troubles he 
knows to others that he does not know. 

13. For a man to kill himself is as wicked 
as to kill anothei man. He is a murderer. 



VI. SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

1. All of you have been taught to be polite 
to older people and to one another. Have you ever 
heard the story of the young man whose politeness 
trdught him riches and honour ? 

2 * A queen named* KHzabeth once ruled 
England. One day she was walking with her 
servants to the river. In the middle of the street 
were water and mud. The queen stopped a 
moment. She did not wish to wet her shoes. 

3. A young man was passing in the street. 
He wore a fine velvet cloak. He saw the queen 
Stop before the mud in the street. 

4. Quickly the young man took the cloak 
^rom his shoulders. He threw it on the ground 
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before the queen. She smiled and walked over it 
with dry feet. 

5. The next day Queen Elizabeth sent for 
the young man. "Your politeness .yesterday 
pleased me," she said. "I need such men as you, 
I shall give you work that will bring you riches 
and honour. Take this ring as a sign of iny 
pleasure. ' ' 

6. She placed on the finger of the young 
man a ring shining with diamonds. He thanked 
the queen and went away very happy. 



SIR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS PIPE. 
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Vl». SrR WALTER RALEIGH AND HIS PIPE-, 

1. The name of the young- man who pleased 
Qneen Elizabeth was Walter Raleigh She gave 
him important work to do. He became a great 
man in Kngland and was called Sir Walter. 

2. The queen once sent him to America, 
America was a new country then to the rest of 
the world. Few people, besides the Indians, lived 
there. 

3. , The Indians raised tobacco and smoked it. 
They taught Sir Walter how to smoke. 
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4. Wlieu he returned to England he took 
some tobacco with him. The people there did not 
know any thing about tobacco. They had nevei 
seen any one smoke. 

5. Sir Walter brought a long pipe with him 
from America. One day he sat in his house 
smoking his pipe. A servant came into the room. 
He saw his master sitting in a chair with smoke 
all around him. He thought his master was on 
fire. He ran out for a jug of water. "You are 
on fire, Sir Walter!" he cried. "You are on 
fire ! ' ' He threw the water over him and put out 
his pipe, 

6. Sir Walter did not like the water, but he 
laughed and showed the ser\faut his pipe and 
tobacco. He told him it was that which made the 
smoke. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers. 
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1. Switzerland is one of the most beautiful 
countries of Europe. It has lakes, rocks, valleys, 
and high mountains. Travellers go from all the 
world to see them. 
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; 2, The people of Switzerland have always 
loved freedom. They never wished to have a king 
or a ruler except from their own people. 

3. Long^ long ago the king of another coun- 
try sent a man named Gessler into Switzerland. 
Gessler was to rule the people and hold 'Ca&Tn. subject 
to his king. 

4. Gessler was a cruel man. He was unkind 
to the people and wished to take all their freedom 
from them. 

5. In the market place of a certain town he 
set up a tall pole. On top of the pole he put a hat. 

6. "This," he said, "is the sign of the 
king. *^very man who passes must uncover his 
head and bow to the king's hat." 

7. One day William Tell, a very brave man, 
and his little son came into the market place. He 
walked by the hat and did not bow to it. 

8. The king's soldiers seized him and took 
him to Gessler. "Why did you not bow before 
the king's hat? " asked Gessler. "Your king is 
not my king," answered Tell. "I will not bow 
before him or his hat." 

9. " Very well, ' ' replied Gessler ; ' * 3'ou shall 
die. But wait," he said. "I hear you shoot well , 
with the bow . I will put an apple on your son ' s head. 
If you can sta.nd one hundred paces from him and 
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slioot the apple from liis head, you shall be free. 
But if you miss the apple, both you and your son 
will die." 

10. "I will die first," said Tell. "I will 
not shoot at the apple. I might kill my son." 

, 11. "O father! " cried the little boy; "you 
must shoot. You will not miss the apple. I anj 
not afraid. I know you will not hit me." 




^X^-- 



12. They placed the boy a hundred paces 
i'rom his father with the apple on his head. Tel] 
took the great bow from his shoulder and chose^ an 
arrow. He waited a moment to stop the trembling 
of Ms hand. Then he drew the bow. The arrow 
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flew Straight from the string. It cut in two piece* 
the apple on the boy's head. 

13. With a cry of joy Tell's son ran to him. 
" I knew you could do it, father, ' ' he cried. ' ' No 
other man in all Switzerland shoots so well." 

14o Even the cruel Gessler smiled. "But 
what is your second arrow for? ' ' he asked. 

15. "To shoot you, had I killed my son," 
was the answer. 

The Silver-Burdett Readers. 



IX. THE BOY WHO CRIED 'WOLF." 

1. There was once a boy whose father sent 
him out to the field to take care of a large flock 
of sheep. 

2. His father said, " If a wolf comes to the 
pasture you must cry out, ' Wolf ! Wolf 1 ' Then 
the men who are working in the field near by will 
come and drive him away." 

3. For many days no wolf came, and the 
little boy began to grow tired of watching the sheep. 
He was all alone ^ and there was nothing to do but 
sit on a large rock and look at the sheep. He 
wished for some one to play with. He could see 
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tlie men working far off in the field, btit no oae 
ever came to talk witk kirn. 

4. One day, when tired out with looking at 
the sheep, he thought of what his father had said 
about the wolf. The men were working in tl^e 
field, and he wondered whether they would come it 
he called to them. He thought it would be 7?;2^y^« 
to see them running across the fields to drive away 
the wolf. So he cried out at the top of his voice^ 
"Wolf! Wolf!" 

5. Instantly the men left their work, and, 
rushing up to him across the fields, shouted 
''Where? Where f' 

6. They looked so funny that the boy laughed 
loudly. Then he said, "There is no wolf ; I just 
called you for fun." 

7. The men went back to their work quite 
angry. They did not like the boy's fun. 

8. Two or three times after this, when the 
boy felt lonely and tired, he called the men to the 
pasture with the cry of " Wolf ! " Kach time the 
men ran to drive the wolf away, but found no wolf 
there. 

9. At last, one day, the boy saw a wolf slip 
out of the forest and run towards his sheep. This 
time he wag badly frightened ^nd cried, "-Help} 
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Jlelp/ a wolf ! a wolf ! " But this time fiie men 
did not run to his help. They went on quietly 
with their work, for they said, " It is a hot day to 
run so far, and he is only in fun." 

10. So the wolf caught one of the sheep and 
draggfed it off to the forest. 

11. The boy never called to the men in fun 

again. 
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X. TH«t OLD MAN AND HIS GRANDSON. 

1. Once there was a very old, old man wlio 
lived with his son. 

2. Because the man was so old, he was nearly 
blind and deaf, and his knees trembled when he 
tried to walk. 

3. When he sat at the table to eat, he could 
not take up his food without spilling it= So he 
often dropped some of it on the table, and sometimes 
on his clothes. 

4. His son and daughter-in-law did not like 
this. They said the old man should not come to 
the table. So they made him sit in a comer behind 
the oven. There they gave him his food in an old 
bowl; and often did not give him enough. 

5. The old man was very sad, and the tears 
filled his eyes, but he said nothing. 

6. One day his hands shook so much that he 
could not hold the bowl. It fell on the ground and 
broke all to pieces. 

7. His son's wife scolded him; but he did 
not answer. He only sighed. 

Then they bought a cheap wooden bowl, and 
gave him his food in that. 

8. One day, as he sat behind the oven his 
little grandson was sitting on the ground by him. 
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The little boy had some pieces of wood which he 
was trying to fit together. 

9. "What are you making?" asked the old 
man. 

10. "I am making a wooden trough," said 
the child. 

11. "What are you making a trough for?" 
the old man asked. 

12. " It is for father and mother to feed out 
o/when I grow big," answered the boy. 

13. When the son heard these words, he 
looked at his wife. They soon began to cry. Then 
they begged the old man to forgive them. 

14. After that they let the old man sit at the 
table with them ; and even if some of the food was 
spilled on the table, or on his clothes, they did not 
say anj^hing. 

Grimm. 



XI. THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN 
EGGS. 

1. There was once a man who had a very 
VJonderful goose. Though this goose looked very 
much like those that we can see any day swimming 
about in the canals, yet in one thing it was very 
different. For this goose every day laid a big, 
golden ^^%. 
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2. The man ihouglit a great deal of his 
goose, and took good care <?/her. The golden z^g 
that was laid every day, not only brotight him 
sufiB.cient money to buy all the things he needed, 
but he was able to lay up something daily. 

3. But as his store of money increased, he 
grew to be very fond of it. He would count it over 
again and again ^ and each time he wished that he 
had more. 

4. Soon he came to think of nothing else but 
money. He wanted to get more and more of it. 
He did not have any use for it, as he already had 
every thing he needed. He simply wished to lock 
it up in his strong box. More than any thing else, 
he loved to open his box and run his hand undet 
Ihe gold pieces and turn them over. He thought 
that nothing in the world was more beautiful than 
his gold. 

5. One day, as he sat thinking of his gold 
and wishing for more, the goose walked across the 
yard just before him. 

6. "I wish," he thought, "that the goose 
would lay two eggs every day instead of one." 

7. But he did not know how tc make the 
goose do this, though he thought and thought 
about it. 
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8. At last he began to think that the goose 
was treating him badly ; that she might lay two 
eggs daily, but was not willing to please him. 

9. Then he said to himself, " My goose lays 
a golden ^%% every day. She must have a mass of 
gold inside of her. If she has not, how can she 
lay golden eggs ? " (, 

10. " If I could have all the gold that is in 
her at once, I should be very rich indeed." 

11. The more he thought of the gold inside 
the goose, the more he wished to get it. As the 
goose would only lay one &gg a day, he determined 
to kill her and then take it all. 

12. So he killed his goose, and cut her open 
to find the gold. 

13. Alas! There was no gold to be found. 
His goose was like all other geese. But now she 
was dead ; he could get no more golden eggs. 

14. The foolish man had lost the gold he had 
without getting the riches he wishes. 



XII. VIRTUOUS MOTHERS. 

1. Once upon a time Tsi Fa, a general of 
0'«, -went to attack ChHn. His army was run- 
mng short of food, so he sent to his king for- some 
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more provisions. On the way, the man saw Tsi 
Fa's mother. 

2. " How are the soldiers getting on? " she 
asked. 

3. "They are hving upon beans^^^ the man 
replied. 

4. " How is your general ? * ' 

5. '* He lives on meat and rice. " 

6. After defeating Ch'in, Tsi Fa returned 
home. When he arrived at his house, he found 
the doors shut. His mother sent him word, 
saying : 

7. " When Ku Ck^ien^ the King of Yek^ was 
attacking Wu, one of his guests presented him a 
bottle of delicious wine. He ordered that the 
bottle be emptied at the upper part of the river ^ so 
that his soldiers could drink the wine at the lower 
part. Though the water did not taste much like 
wine, yet, because of his kindness, his soldiers 
fought all the harder. You, the chief of the army, 
took meat and rice yourself, and gave your soldiers 
beans to eat. You are only fortunate that you are 
successful. You are not my son, and I do not 
want you to come into my house." Cy 

8. Afterwards the general felt sorry. He 
thanked his mother for the lesson she taught him 
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d,nd begged her to forgive him. Then his mother 
allowed him to enter the house. 

9. Wiz^^ Sun Ckia, an officer of Ckt, during 
an uprising, lost his king, who went away without 
telling him. 

10. His mother said to him, " If you go out 
in the morning and return late, I stand at the door 
and look for you. If you go out in the evening 
and do not come back, I also look for you at the 
gate. Now you serve the king. When he is gone, 
you do not know where he has gone to. You 
should be ashamed to come home." 

11. Chia at once went to the market, arousing 
the people to put down the uprising. 



XIII. THE CONTENTED GIRL. 

1. In a foreign country, far away from here, 
there was once a great famine. Many poor people 
had to go hungry, and could find but little food for 
their children or themselves. 

2. There was, however, a wealthy man who 
did all he could to relieve the distress in the village 
where he lived. Every morning he would send 
for a number <?/ little children and give one loaf of 
dread to each. 
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3. Some of tie children, instead of being 
grateful, wotdd quarrel and fight, because each 
wanted the largest loaf. 

4. There was one little girl, however, who 
was very modest and qiiiet. She always took just 
what was given to her, and did not forget to thank 
the kind giver. 

5. One day, she came home bringing a loaf 
that was only half as large as usual. When her 
mother asked her the reason, she said that the 
older childrer 21-ws.ys forced her to take the smallest 
loaf, and she did not like to resist them. 

6. "But some one must have the smallest 
loaf, mother, and I am glad that we get even so 
much, ' ' said the little girl. 

7. Her mother kissed her tenderly, and was 
happy because her child had a contented and 
thankful heart. 

8. The little girl went to the porch to knit, 
while her mother prepared the dinner. Suddenly, 
she heard her mother call to her in a frightened 
voice. 

9. ' * Mary, ' ' she said, ' ' run back to the good 
man, and give him this money. Wlien I cut inta 
xhe loaf, a number of bright silver coins icame 
rolling out. The good man has made a rnistake,i 
and no doubt has already missed his money " 
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10. Little Mary ran as fast as hey feet could 
carry her^ to give the money to its owner. But 
when she showed it to him, her kind friend smiled. 




11. ''No," said he, "it is no mistake. I 
placed the coins in the small loaf on purpose that 
you might get them. 

12. "Because you are so contented, and 
willing to take the smaller gifts, you shall also 
enjoy the greater ones. The best of all gifts you 
already possess — a grateful and unselfish heart." 

Chamber's TwENTiitTH Century 
Readers. 
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XIV. THE STORY OF THE PDNE STUMP. 

1. The people of Tung Ting Shan, in tlie 
Great Lake near Soochow, tell a strange story of a 
Gi-ni-us who lived there a long time ago. 

2. This G6-ni-us, in wandering about the 
Island, had just crossed the mountain. It was a 
bright summer day, and so he was very hot, and 
very tired from his walk. 

3. Near the road before him he saw a large 
pine stump. Some farmer had cut the tree down 
the year before. The top of the stump looked 
smooth and clean. The tired G^-ni-us, very glad 
to find such a mce seat, at once sat down on it. 

4. After he had rested for some time, he 
thought he would walk on. But when he tried to 
get up, he was surprised to find that he was sttick 
fast to the stump. 

5. The top of the stump was covered with 
rosin. The hot sun had drawn it out of the wood. 
It was this that had made the stump look so 
smooth and clean. But now the rosin stuck fast 
to his trousers, and this held him down. 

6. When the Gd-ni-us at last pulled himself 
from the stump, he saw a large piece of blue 
cloth sticking to it. This had been torn from his 
trousers. 
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7. His trousers were mined. He at once 
became very angry. 

8. He began to abuse the pine stump. He 
said that it had deceived him, thai tired and worn 
out with his long walk, he had sat on it to rest. 
It had looked like a fine seat, but that it had put 
on this white, clean look only to deceive. And 
now it had ruined his good trousers. 

9. Because it had treated htm so badly ^ he 
swore that from that time he would be the enemy 
of all pine trees. 

10. From that day, when a pine tree is cut 
down, it does not send up new shoots from the old 
root, as the other trees do. The people of Tung 
Ting Shan think that this. is because the G6-ni-us 
cursed the stump that tore his trousers. They say 
this curse has made the pine tree different from 
other trees. 



XV. THE FOUNTAIN AND THE CARP. 

1. Chiang Shih lived in the Han Dynasty. 
He served his mother very faithfully, and did 
everything to please her. His wife, Pang^ was 
also a dutiful daughter-in-law. She obeyed het 
inother^in-law in everything. 
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2. The old lady liked to drink ©f the water 
from a river six or seven li from her house. Pang 
used to take her bucket and walk all the way to 
the river to draw the water for the old lady. Her 
mother-in-law was also fond of carp. 

3. The fish were fresh and delicious, and the 
water from the river was sweet. The mother of 
Chiang Shih wished to have the water and the iish 
every day. 

4. Kvery morning while Pang went to bring 
the water, Chiang Shih went to the market to buy 
the fish. He always tried to get the freshest fish 
he could for his mother. 

5. Chiang's mother was fond of company. 
When she had the fish and the water which her 
children obtained for her with so much toil and 
trouble, she often invited some of her neighbours 
to take dinner with her. Seeing the fish and the 
water, her face brightened. Sitting down at the 
table together they ate and enjoyed themselves. 

6. Though the old lady liked to share the 
good things she had with her neighbours, yet she 
was thoughtless about her children. She forgot 
Chiang Shih and his wife entirely. She never 
invited them to eat with her. 

7. Heaven saAv how dutiful Chiang Shih and 
Pang were, and took pity on them. It sent a spirit 
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to strike with an axe the earth by the side of their 
cottage. Suddenly a fountain burst forth. The 
taste of the water from the fountain was like t^at 
from the river, and there were always two fish 
swimming in it. 

8. After that all Chiang Shih and his wife 
had to do was to take the fish out of the fountain, 
and there was no fear of the water running short. 
To get the fish now no money was needed ; to 
obtain the water no long and weary walk was to be 
taken. Therefore Chiang Shih supported his 
family with ease for many years. 

Adapted from 
"The Book of Filial Duty." 



XVI. THE HANDSOME MAN. 

1. A long time ago China was divided into 
seven kingdoms. One of these was called the Ch 'z 
kingdom. 

2. In this kingdom there was an ofiicer 
named Tsou Chi. He was more than eight feet 
high, and had a very handsome face. 

3. He was very proud of his good looks. 
He was greatly pleased when any one praised hinj 
for his beauty. 
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4. He liked to gaze into tK^ mirror. He 
would stand before it every day for a long time and 
admire himself. 

5. One thing troubled him. There was an- 
other very handsome man in the kingdom. He 
felt jealous of this man. He feared that he -vras 
better looking than himself. 

6. One day while gazing at his face in the 
mirror, he asked his wife, ' ' Who is the handsomer, 
Ch^'eng Pei Hsu Kzmg or myself? " 

7. "Why, you are. of course," his wife at 
once answered. 

8. This did not satisfy him. Just then a 
servant came into the room. He asked the servant 
the same question. The man replied, "Ch'eng 
Pei Hsii Kung is not nearly so handsome as you." 

9. After this a friend called. They sat in 
the parlour and talked together a long time. When 
at last his friend was about to go, Tsou Chi asked 
him the question which he had asked his wife 
and servant. 

10. The friend looked surprised, but quickly 
replied, "You are without doubt far more hand- 
some than he is." 

11. But after his friend had gone, Tsou Chi 
still had doubts. He was not sure that his wife, 
his servant, and his friend had told him the trutht 
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12. The very next day Ch ' eng Pei Hsii Kung 
came to visit him. While they sat talking, Tsou 
Chi looked carefully at his visitor's face. He now 
felt sure that his visitor was handsomer than 
he. He could not doubt it any longer. 

13. Why then had his wife, his servant, and 
his friend, tried to deceive him? Why had they 
not frankly told him the truth? 

14. This matter troubled liim so much that 
he could not sleep that night. As he lay awake 
on his bed he thought it over and oyer. 

15. At last he said to himself, "My wife 
praises me, because I am her husband. My servant 
praises me, because he fears me. My friend 
praises me, because /ze wants something of me.'''' 

16. After this he did not think so much of 
his handsomeness, nor did he spend much time 
before the mirror. 



XVII. THE GENTLEMAN ON THE BEAM. 

1. A long time ago in the Han D5masty 
there was an ofl&cial named Ch''bi Shih. He was 
a good, faithful man. 

2. When he was a magistrate, he ruled so 
well that all the people loved him. Many moved 
from other districts to be under his rule. 
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3. When he went back to his home his 
neighbours greatly honoured him. They asked him 
to decide all their -disputes. They gladly did as he 
told them. 

4. One day a thief slipped into his house, and 
hid himself on a roof beam. Ch'en Shih was busy 
ivriting. The thief thought that no one had seen 
him. He would wait till Ch'en Shih went out, 
then he would steal something and slip away. 

5. Ch'en Shih had seen the thief come in. 
But he did not cry out, nor call for help. He went 
on writing until he had finished the letter. 

6. Then he quietly called his sons and 
grandsons into the room. He gave them a good 
talk. Told them how to act to be good, true 
men. He warned them against many kinds of evil. 
Then, as he closed his talk, he pointed up to the 
thief and said, "Z?c» not imitate the gentleman oh 
the beam.'''' 

7. All his sons looked up. They were 
greatly surprised to see the thief. They wished to 
drag him down and punish him. 

8. But the thief at once crawled down. He 
walked up to Ch'en Shih, and knelt before him. 
He begged forgiveness. He promised to be an 
honest man in the future. 
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9. Ch'en Sliih would not let his sons beat 
the poor man. He spoke kindly to him. He gave 
him a present of money and sent him away. 

10. Surprised at Ch'en Shih's goodness, the 
poor thief went away determined to be a good man. 
So the kindness of Ch'en Shih changed the thief 
into an honest man. 

11. Was not this the better way? To treat 
men kindly is to help them to be good. 



XVIII TH£ WISE LARK. 

1. Once there was a lark that had her nest 
in a field of wheat When the reaping time drew 
near, she became anxious. She was afraid that 
the farmer would cut his wheat before her young 
ones were old enough to move. 

2. When she left her nest early in the 
morning, she told her young ones to remember all 
they might hear any one say. 

3. After a while the farmer came to the field 
with his son. He said, "The wheat is ripe and 
ready to harvest. We must get our neighbours to 
come to-morrow and begin. ' ' 

4. The little larks were very much fright- 
ened at the farmer's words. When their mother 
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returned in tlie evening, they told her what the 
farmer had said. 

5 . " Never fear, ' ' said the mother lark. ' 'If 
he depends upon his neighbours, he will have to 
wait. We need not move to-day, there is plenty 
of time. Tell me what you hear next." 

6. In a day or two the farmer came again to 
the field. "This wheat will be over-ripe," he said 
to his son, "if it stands any longer. Since our 
neighbours will not come to help us, we must call 
our relations. Go at once and ask your uncles and 
cousins to come here early to-morrow morning and 
help us cut it." 

7. Then the men walked away, and the son 
went off to find his kinsfolk and to ask them to 
come and cut the wheat. 

8. When the little larks heard what the old 
farmer said, they were even more frightened than 
before. They felt sure that now the wheat would 
be cut. 

9. They told their mother, when she flew 
back to the nest, and begged her to begin to move 
at once, and not wait till next morning, as that 
would be too late. 
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10. "Plenty of time," said tlie mother. 
"The farmer's kinsfolk will keep him waiting just 
as his neighbours did." 

11. And sure enough, when morning came, 
they found that no one came Lo cut the wheat. 
Kvery thing was as quiet as usual. 

12. But before the old lark left the nest that 
morning, she said to the little ones, "Be sure and 
listen to-day, and listen very carefully. I fear we 
shall have to move before to-morrow. ' ' 

13. Later in the day the farmer came again. 
He was angry because no one had come to help 
him. The wheat would soon be spoiled ; something 
must be done at once. 

14. .Turning to his son, he said, " Go at once 
and hire workmen. Get out the scythes and see 
that the blades are sharpened. We cannot wait any 
longer. If others will not help us, we must do the 
work ourselves." 

15. When the little larks told their mother 
what they had heard, she replied: "Then we 
must move at once. The farmer is now in earnest^ 
and to-morrow he will begin to work. As long as 
he depended on other people, I knew we were safe. 
But now that he has determined to do the work 
himself, it will be done." 
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XIX. THE STORY OF ROMULUS AND 
RF.EVIUS. 

1. "Long, long ago, so long that I will not 
ask you to remember the date, there lived a good 
old king. This king had two little grandsons 
who at the time the story begins were tiny little 
babies. 

2. "There was a river which ran near the 
king's palace. One day the two little children fell 
into the water and were nearly drowned. But at 
that time the river overflowed its banks. The 
cradle in which the babies lay was carried by the 
water high up on the bank. There it caught in 
the roots of a tree, so the babies were safe. 

3. "While they lay there cold and wet, they 
were found by a wolf that was roaming through 
the forest. 

4. " Now wolves are usually wild and fierce, 
but this one, it seems, was very kind and gentle* 
Taking up the poor little things very gently, she 
carried them to a place of safety. There she 
tenderly cared for them. It is said too that a 
woodpecker also brought food to them. 

5. "There was a shepherd who pastured his 
flocks near, and one day he found the little babies 
and carried them home. There they lived with 
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the kind shepherd and his wife many years, until 
they grew up to be fine, strong young men. 

6. "They were always good boys, helping 
the shepherd all they could. They used to watch 
over the flocks of sheep, leading them to pasture 
in the morning and bringing them home to the 
fold at night. 

7. "At last, when they were quite grown up, 
they learned that the king was their grandfather, 
and that they were princes. 

8. " These young shepherd boys would now 
be great rulers over the people. But they never 
forgot the good) kind shepherd and his wife, who 
had been like father and mother to them. They 
were always kind to them and took care of them in 
their old age. 

9. "I think it is now time for you to learn 
the names of these two boys. They v/ere Romulus 
and Remus. 

10. "Romulus and Remus were very fond of 
their old home and they did not want to leave it. 
They said, 'Let us build a city right here, on the 
banks of the river.' So they began building a 
beautiful city, and there it has stood ever since 
that time. The name of the city is Rome.'''' 

May Louise Harvey. 
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XX. THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 

1 . We have a good story to read this morning, 
It is about a boy named Joseph, -who lived long 
ago. This boy had eleven brothers who all lived 
at home with their father. They were shepherds 
and lived in tents, which they would often move ■ 
from place to place^ seeking green pastures for 
their flocks. 

2. At one time all the older boys had been 
gone from home many days. Their father was 
anxious about them^ so he sent Joseph to see 
if they were all well. Joseph was a good boy, 
always ready to obey without question or delay. 
It was a hard task for the little boy, but he went 
at once. 

3. Now these ten brothers were very unkinc^ 
to Joseph. They were jealous because their father 
loved him so mnch. How m.ean and wicked \\. was 
to be jealous of their own brother! 

4. You will see how one sin always leads tc 
another^ for when the brothers saw Joseph they 
began to plan some harm to him. They seized 
him and beat him very cruelly, tearing off the 
bright coat of manv colo74.rs which their father had 
given him. 
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5. At last they sold him to some merchants 
who were going to Egypt. Then they told their 
father, when they went home, that Joseph had 
been killed. 

6. How the poor father grieved for his lost 
son, thinking that he was dead ! 

7. So Joseph went down into "Egypt and was 
sold as a slave. He was a good boy, always trjdng 
to do the best he could, and God was with him and 
blessed him. 
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8. Joseph became a servant of the king, and 
he was so good and faithful that at last he was 

' made a great ruler. The ting gave him great 
honour and riches, and trusted him more than any- 
one in the kingdom. 

9. Now at this time there was a famine in 
the whole land. In the place where Joseph's father ' 
lived the famine was very great and the people had 
no food. 

10. Then the brothers all went to Egypt to 
buy com for themselves and their cattle. Joseph 
.knew them at once, but they did not know him.. 
He sold them all the corn they could carry and he 
gave them back their money. Then he told them 
that he was Joseph their brother. 

11. When the brothers went home, they 
took rich gifts for their father. They told him 
that Joseph was yet alive and had sent for him. 
When the old father heard that, he cried for joy. 
How happy he was to go down to Egypt to see 
his son ! 

12. All the brothers and their children were 
going, too, they said. Joseph had sent for the 
whole family. There he made a good home for 
them all, where they could pasture their flocks and, 
herds and could live happily together. 
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13. ]os^-^ returned good for evil. It was a 
great and noble thing to do. Surely the brothers 
were now very sorry for the wrong which they had 
done. Joseph was always kind to them and he 
took good care of his father as long as he hved. 

May Louise Harvey. 



XXI. CHOU YA FU. 

1. In the time of TVen Tz, an emperor of 
the Han Dynasty, the Tartars gave him trouble in 
the frontiers of the empire. He appointed Liu Lt 
to be general at Pa Skan^ Hsu Li to be general at 
Chi Men, and Chou Ya Fu to be general at Hst 
Liu, to keep away the northerners: 

2. Once the Emperor was going to reward 
the soldiers in person. Reaching Pa Shan and 
Chi Men, he rode right up to the army. The 
soldiers and their generals welcomed his arrival 
and escorted him when he left. 

3. Then he went to Hsi Liu. There he saw 
the soldiers clad in armour, with their weapons 
shining and arrows in their quivers. His body- 
guard was ordered to stop. 

4 . " The Kmperor will come here very soon , ' ' 
said one of the guards. 
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5. "In the army," replied the Major' 
General, "we follow only the commands of our 
General. We have nothing to do with the Em- 
peror's edict." 

6. Shortly ajterwards the Knaperor arrived. 
He was also told to stop from going any farther. 
He sent one of his followers, holding the royal 
sceptre, to tell the general that the Kmperor had 
come to reward the soldiers. Ya Fu then ordered 
the gate to be opened. 

7. "Our General told us," the sentry said, 
to the Emperor's horseman, "that we are not 
allowed to gallop in the army." Hearing this, the 
Emperor ordered his horseman to go slowly. 

8. When the Emperor reached the entrance 
of the camp, the General, with sword in hand, 
bowed and said, "A soldier in armour cannot kneel 
down, so I salute Your Majesty military fashion.'''^ 
The Emperor was moved, and returned the salute 
solemnly. He afterwards sent a man to thank the 
General. 

9. The Emperor went away quite satisfied. 
But, after leaving the camp, his followers said that 
they were surprised. The Emperor said: 

10. "Oh! He is a real General. The 
soldiers in Pa Shan and Chi Men regarded their 
duties hghtly. Their generals can be easily 
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defeated and taken prisoners But as for Ya Fu, 
how can lie be defeated? " 

11. The Emperor admired Ya Fu very 
much. In about a month the three armies were 
discharged. Ya Fu was appointed commatider- 
in-chief of infantry. 



XXII. THE FISH AND THE FLOWERS- 

1. Once there was a merchant who sold 
flowers and fish In the winter time the flowers 
and fish each had a separate house to live in, but 
one very cold winter the merchant said to his 
servants, "I think we must put the lily bulbs m 
the house with the fish. It is warmer there." 

2. And a thousand and a thousand narcissus 
bulbs which were growing for the great feast of 
the New Year were moved into the house with 
the fish. 

3. This made the fish angry and that night 
they scolded the narcissus. 

4. "Friends," said the fishes, "this is not 
your place and we will not have you here. 

5. "We do not like your odour. You will 
spoil our people. When men pass by our door 
they will see only you. 
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6. "They will never see our family. You 
cannot help or do any good here ; so you must go. 

7. "Kvery day a hundred and a hundred 
merchants and students come to visit us. If yoii 
stand by one door they will surely think the fish 
are all gone and there is nothing but flowers left. 

8. "We do not want our place to smell so 
strongly of flowers. We do not like it. It is very 
bad and makes us sick." 

9. The narcissus answered, "Strange, but 
we were thinking of that same thing. 

10. " Some people say that fishes have a bad 
odour ^ but I never heaid it said of our flowers. I 
think I will say no more about it. Let others 
decide." 

11. Then another flower spoke and said to 
the one who had been talking, " Hush, sister, this 
is not our house. We will go to-morrow. Let 
the fishes say what they will about us, and do not 
quarrel with them. All people know we are not 
bad and that our fragrance is sweet." 

12. When the morning sunshine came, the 
doors were opened, and a thousand and a thousand 
flowers had blossomed in the night, and the people 
said, "Oh, how sweet ! Even a fish house can be 
made pleasant. We wish it could be like this all 
the time." 
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13. And one visitor said, "How sweet this 
place is ! Do fishes and flowers live iiere ? '* And 
when he saw, he said, "// m too bad to put 
delicate flowers in evil smelUng places.'*' 

14. Then three students came to buy flowers. 
The servants brought three pots from the fish 
house, and the students said, "We do not want 
pots from the fish house. Give us others. These 
have a disagreeable smelly like the fishes." 

15. The fishes heard all and were even more 
angry at the flowers.. But the flowers heard and 
were happy, and they said, "How foolish to quarrel 
and try to put evil on others. ' ' 

Mary Hayes Davis, 
IN "Chinese Fables and Folk Stories." 



XXill. REAL SOLDIERS. 

J.. Once a g^eat general was getting ready 
for war. He said, ' ' With the right kind o; soldiers 
I can win the battle and drive the enemy otit of the 
land." 

2. Up and down the land the war trumpet 
was sounded^ calling men to the battle. Men came 
from far and near to Join the army of the greai 
general. 
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3. More men came than tlie general needed. 
He wanted only a few, but those few must be of 
the right kind. They must be real soldiers. 

4. Every man in the general's army must 
have sharp eyes and ears. He must be in his place 
on time. He must be ready to obey the minute an 
order is given. 

5. So, of all the men who came, the general 
picked out a few that he felt sure would be ready. 
He sent all the rest home. With the few he had 
chosen, he marched away. They were going to 
war. 

6. After a long march, they climbed the 
steep hills and looked down upon the camp of the 
enemy. There was a very large army. Looking 
down into the valley, they saw the tents, horses, 
camels, and soldiers — a great host and all armed 
for war. 

7. But the geneicii did not fear them. He 
said, ' ' My soldiers are few, but each one is a real 
soldier. They are true and obedient, and are 
ready for the battle." 

8. Then he called his soldiers to him. He 
gave to every man a horn, an empty pitcher^ and a 
lamp. "To-night," he said, " if my soldiers are 
ready, we can drive that whole host out of the 
land." 
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9. "We are ready," answered his soldiers. 
Then the general told them that when night came,- 
when it was dark and the enemy were asleep in 
their tents, he wanted every soldier of his to be 
awake, to have his lamp lighted and set inside his 
pitcher, and to be listening, for "I will call you,"' 
he said. 

10. "When I call, every soldier -on these 
hills is to give a ivild blast with his horn, break 
his pitcher so the light will shine out, and then 
rush with me down into the camp of the enemy. ' ' 

11. Evening came, and then night. The 
soldiers stood every man in his place. 

12. Down in the camp all was still. That 
oreat host did not fear the few soldiers of the 
general. Up on the hills the little band were 
lighting their lamps. 

13. Down in the camp all were sleeping. 
They did not think those few men would dare to 
fight. Up on the hills, every soldier, with his 
pitcher in one hand and his horn in the other, was 
listening for the general's call. 

14. It came at last. They heard his trumpet 
blast clear and strong. Every horn answered. 
Pitchers were broken, lights flashed out on the 
hnis, and every soldier, drawing his sword, rushed 
4own on the camp. 
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15. The army down in the camp heard the 
war horns and saw the lights. Just wakened from 
sleep, they thought that a very large host had 
come against them. 

16. They were not ready to fight, so tried to 
run away. In the darkness, they trampled down 
and killed each other. 

17. -They ran to the river, arA some got 
across. But the general followed with his little 
band until the whole host was driven out of tlie 
land. 

18. The general's soldiers proved that they 
were teal soldiers, obedient and ready. 



XXIV. MIRIAM AND MOSES. 

1. It was very early in the morning, but 
Miriam — that was her name — had been up ever 
since it began to grow light. She had been up and 
busy helping her mother. 

2. Now, though it was yet early, and only 
a few people were out, she was down by the river, 
watching something that lay hidden among the tall 
weeds close to the water's edge. It was a basket 
like a baby's cradle, and in the basket was the 
g^irl's baby brother. 
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3. What was the baby boy doing there? 
His mother had put him there, and Miriam, his 
sister, had helped her. 

4. The king of that far-away land, where 
they lived, was a most cruel man, who had said 
every baby boy should die. When that baby 
brother came, Miriam and her mother told no one 
about it, but kept it a secret^ lest the king should 
find out. 

5. Hov/ Miriam loved that brother! He 
was very beautiful, and, as she and her mother 
looked at him, they wondered how they could keep 
the secret much longer. What should they do? 

6. The mother knew how to make a cradle 
by weaving leaves and strong stems together, just 
as baskets are made. She said: "I will make a 
cradle, and cover it outside and in, so there will 
not be a crack. It shall have a cover and a soft 
lining. When it is done, early some inoming I 
will take it down to the river, and lay the child in 
it. Then I will leave the cradle among the tall 
weeds that grow in the water, close to the bank. 
If any one should find it, they wotild love that 
beautiful boy. I cannot keep him at home, and I 
cannot kill him." 

7. So she made the cradle, and she and 
Miriam took it down to the river. There, in the 
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early morning, they laid tlie baby among tlie tall 
weeds that grew in tlie water. 

8. The mother went home, but she said to 
Miriam, "You stay here and watch and see if 
anjrthing happens to him." 

9. So Miriam stood afar ojf and watched. 
As ahe watched she saw a band of women coming 
down toward the stream. She looked again. It 
was the princess, the king's daughter, with her 
maids coming down to bathe in the river. Miriam 
stood very still, and watched every move. Would 
they see it, and what would they do? 

10. She saw them go close to the river. She 
could hear them talking together. Yes, the 
princess had seen it, and her maid was sent to 
bring it to her. 

11. Now, they took off the cover, and the 
baby was crying. The princess took him up in 
her arms. She was veiy gentle with the little 
fellow. But she seemed to be worried and 
troubled, as if she did not know what to do with 
the child. 

12. Miriam thought, "She will not dare 
take him home because of the king." Then, 
coming out from her hiding place, Miriam went 
down to the river and spoke with the princess, 
saying, "Shall I bring you a m;rse for the child?" 
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13. She had come. jus^ in ihue. "Yes, bring 
me a nurse at once," said the princess. 

14. The nurse that Miriam brought was the 
baby's own mother. The princess told her to take 
the child to her own home and nurse it for her. 
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15. So little Moses was taken back to his 
own home, and his own mother took care of him. 

16. When he was older, the Princess sent 
for him. He went to live in the king's palace. 

17. When he was grown tip he became a 
very great and famous man. 

Adapted by 
Florence U. Palmer. 



XXV. THE BOY WHO TRIED. 

1. Some time ago there was a gentleman 
who was in business, and had a large store in the 
city of Boston^ in America. 

2. He wanted a boy^ and he put an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. The next morning, 
about nine o'' clocks a dozen boys had come to the 
gentleman's office to. apply Jor the situation. 

3. The gentleman went in , and . looked at 
them. They were all nice looking boys, tidy and 
earnest. They looked as if they really wanted to 
get something to do. He hardly knew how to 
make up his mind which one to take. 

4. So at last he said, "Boys, you all want 
this place ; but I can take only one of you ; and I 
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am going to take rather a queer way of finding out 
which boy I will have." 

5. There was a post by his desk, and there 
was a nail driven straight in. He took a walking 
sticky and said, "The first boy that can strike that 
nail on the head with this stick twice out of three 
times shall have the place." 

6. One boy jumped tip; he thought it was 
very easy — "I will do it." 

7. He got the stick, and walked steadily 
up. Whack ! on that side. He walked up again. 
Whack! on this side. He walked-^up again. 
Whack! and he went under it, and gave it up. 
They all tried and none of them could do it. So 
the gentleman said, "Boys, you won'' t do; I cannot 
take any of you," and they went off. 

8. He kept the advertisement in the papers, 
and next morning another lot of boys came, and 
among them he saw one who had been there the 
day before; and he said, "My lad, weren't you 
here yesterday ? ' * 

9. ' * Yes, sir, ' ' replied the boy. 

10. " You did not hit the nail then ; can you 
hit it now? " said the gentleman. 

11. "I think I can ; " and with that the boy 
took the stick and walked straight up. Whack I 
He struck it plump on the head! 
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12. "Ah,"' said the gentleman, "you just 
happened to do if that time ; you can't do it again." 

13o Whack! plump on the head of it went 
.the stick the second time. 

14. "Now, do it again," said the man. 

15. Whack I plump on the head he struck it 
the third time. 

16. "Well," said the gentleman, "will you 
tell me how you did that? " 

17. "Yes," said the boy. "When I left 
here yesterday, I knew the thing could be done, or 
you would not have asked us to do it ; and I 
thought that if I kept on trying a while, I could 
do it. So I went home, and got mother to give me 
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a hammer, a nail, and a broomstick. I went into 

the yard, drove the nail into the fence, and 

practised all day with the broomstick till I could 

do it ; and I got np an hour before breakfast this 

morning, and tried again." 

18. The gentleman said, " You are the boy 

for me," and gave him the situation. Whatever 

the boy had to do he tried to do his best ; and it 

was not very long before he became the c/zz'ef clerk 

in the store. 

Rev. Richard Newton. 



XXVI. THE KIND STRANGER. 

1. Once upon ;a time a poor man had to 
leave his home and go on a long jouniey. The 
country was full of tnounfains^ and the' roads were 
very rough. 

2. Travellers there could not go in boats, 
-nor in carriages. They could only ride on mules, 
or camels. 

3. But this man was t«o poor even to hire a 
mule. He had to walk. The road over which he 
was going' was not only rough, but also very 
dangerous. For it was a rocky path between the 
steep mountains, and bands of robbers often hid in 
the caves near which it passed. 
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4. At places there were long lines of high 
rocks on both sides of the way. It was very lone- 
ly, and only a few travellers ever passed over it. 

5. It was down this rough path that the 
poor man was walking alone, As he went on 
slowly and carefully, suddenly a band of robbers 
came out from behind the rocks and stopped h\m.. 

6. They asked for his money. When they 
found that he had no money, they took his clothing 
from him, beat him, and then left him by tlie 
roadside, half-dead. 

7. There he lay with no friend to help him. 
He had not been there very long when another 
traveller happened that way. He was hurrying 
on to the city, but he saw the wounded man lying 
there on the rocks. 

8. The poor man heard his steps coming 
nearer and nearer, and he felt sure that help wa| 
coming. Then he heard the steps going away 
farther and farther, till at last he could not hear 
them at all. The traveller, when he saw the 
wounded man, had crossed over to the other side, 
and passed quickly on. 

9. He said to himself, "I haven't time, and 
no one will know that I left him. Besides, the 
robbers caught him and, if I stop to help hin^>, 
they will catch me." 
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10. Sometime after lie kad gone by, another 
man came along the road. When he saw the 
wounded man he stopped and looked at him care- 
fully. He saw how badly he was hurt — but he 
did not help him. He turned away, and went on 
to the city, and left the poor man to die by the 
roadside. 

11. But he did not die. Soon another 
traveller came down the rocky path. He was a 
foreigner and a stranger. He was only passing 
through this country. 




12. When he saw the wounded man, he 
stopped his ass, got off^ and went and knelt down 
by him. He felt very sorry for him. 
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13. He looked carefully at his wounds, then 
he bound them iip as well as he could. The man 
would die if he left him there, so he lifted liim up 
gently, aud put him on the ass. Then he walked 
beside him down the steep, rough road. 

14. By and by they came to a village. The 
stranger took the wounded man to a hoiise where 
he would be cared for, and stayed with him all 
night. 

15. The next morning the poor man was 
better. The stranger had to go on his journey, 
but before he left he paid the keeper of the house 
to take good care of the man until he was well. 

16. The man, who is kind to others, is the 
good man. In ancient times one of our wise men 
said, ''^ All within the four seas are brothers.'^'' 
Which of the three men, who saw the wounded 
man lying by the roadside, was his real brother? 

Adapted from Luke. 



KXVII. TRUE PLEASURE, 

1, John and his tutor were taking a walk 
through the fields. It was a bright day^ the air 
fresh, and they were glad to be out. 
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2. John thought that it was much more 
pleas?.nt to ramble about through the ^sroods and 
fields, than to stay at home studying lessons. 

3. But lessons can be learned not only from 
books, but also while one is out walking, or 
playing. 

4. As they passed a large field they saw 
several men hard at work. The men were some 
distance from them. 

5. Walking on a few steps, they saw a pair 
of shoes in a corner of the fence. ' ' These shoes 
must belong to one of the men we saw digging in 
the field," said John. 

6. Then, in a mome7ti^ he added, "Let us 
hide them, and then get behind the bushes, and 
see what he will do. He will soon be coming from 
the field. It will be real fun to watch him." 

7. "No," said the tutor, "I don't think 
there would be any fun in hiding the shoes. The 
man is poor, and he has been working hard all 
^ay. It woiild be cruel to make a tired man hunt 
for his shoes. I don't think you would enjoy it." 

8. ]ohn.h\n^&6iSindL hung Ms head. He was 
not an unkind boy, only thoughtless. He had not 
tliought how tired the poor man wacj — he had 
only thought how funny it would be ta see his 
surprise when, he found hi? shoes gone. 
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9. " I am sorry I proposed to hide the 
shoeS;" he said to the tutor. "I see now that 
it would not be the right thing. So let us walk 
on.''' 

10. "I think there is another way in which 
you can surprise the poor farmer that will also 
please him," said the tutor. 

11. "How?" asked John. 

12. "I know that he is very poor," said the 
tutor, ' ' and that his wife is very sick. He badly 
needs money to buy the medicine and food that she 
ought to ha-jc. 

13. "Now, you have plenty of money. You 
could easily give him one or two dollars. Suppose 
you put a dollar in each of the shoes, and then let 
U.S hide in the bushes until he comes." 

14. John agreed at once. He slipped up to 
where the shoes were lying and placed a silver 
dollar in each of them. 

15. Then they hid a little way off, to wait 
for the workman to come from the field. 

16. They did not have to wait very long. 
They .saw him put his hoe across his shoulder and 
walk slowly to where he had left his shoes. 

17. He sat down on the ground and began 
to put them on. As he put on the first one, he. 
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felt something in the shoe. Taking it off, he 
looked, and found the dollar. 

18. How surprised he was. He looked at 
the dollar, and then at the shoe. Then he looked 
all around as if to find the person who had put it 
there. But no one was in sight. 

19. When he came to put on the other shoe, 
and found the other dollar, his surprise was even 
greater. The tears began to run down his cheeks. 
'^0. folded his hands and bowed his head in prayer, 
thanking God for His goodness. 

20. Now he could get the things that his 
poor, sick wife needed so badly. Putting on his 
shoes, he hurried away to tell his wife of their 
Sfood fortune. 

21. John looked at the txitor, while the tears 
gathered in his eyes. He thanked the tutor for 
suggesting to him this way of helping the poor 
man. 

22. John was even more glad and happy than 
the man he had helped. He knew nov/ what true 
pleasure was. 

21. He could understand the meaning of a 
sentence he had read in his Bible: ''It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.'''' 
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SCXViii, THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT TELL A LIE. 

1. Sz Ma Kwang lived in the Province of 
Szechwan. When he was young he played with a 
dog and a cat, but they hunted all night long for 
food in the wilderness, and his mother feared he 
might get the devil-sickness from them. So one 
day his father paid much silver for a bird with a 
beautiful song, for his son to play with. 

2. The bird hopped on Si Ma Kwang's lap 
and shoulder and ate from his hand. He was a 
very handsome bird, and he sang all day long. 

3. One day he flew out to the lake to bathe, 
and Si Ma Kwang was very happy watching him. 
Then he ran and told his mother, ' ' Mother, I saw 
the bird bathe in the lake. I think the water is 
too cold for him. Give him a good hot bath, as 
you give me." 

4. His mother said, "In winter you have a 
warm bath, but not too hot." 

5. When she bathed Si Ma Kwang, she 
showed him why the water must not be too hot for 
the bird, and he seemed to understand. But the 
next day when his mother went out. Si Ma Kwang 
said to his bird, "Birdie, do yon want a bath?" 
And the bird said, "0?-0z'," which the boy 
thought meant " Yes, Yes," 
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6. He put some clean hot water in a dish, 
and called the bird, but it would not even go near 
the water. 

7. This made Si Ma Kwang angry. "You 
tell me a lie, and that is very bad," he said to the 
bird. "You said, * Yes, Yes/ when I asked if 
you wanted a bath. Now, I will bathe you a.s 
mother bathes me." 

8. He then put the bird in the hot water, but 
it chirped loudly and tried to get away. ' ' Do not 
cry and be a bad bird," said Si Ma Kwang. "I 
cry sometimes, too, when mother bathes me, ' ' but 
in two or three minutes, the- bird lay still and he 
put it on the table to dry. 

9. When his mother came, he said, ' 'Mother, 
my bird is cold. He is on the table. I think he 
wants some clothes. Give him my fur jacket and 
make him ivarm, so he will stand up and sing." 

10. His mother did not know about the bath, 
so she said^ "Oh, no, the bird needs no jacket. 
He wears a feather jacket. ' ' 

11. She then went into the room and saw 
the bird lying on the table, and she said, " He is 
dead. Who did this, my son ? He is wet. Did 
he go to the pond? I think you killed him. If 
you did, your father will surely beat you, and he 
will never bring you another bird," 
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12. And Si Ma Kwang cried and said, "Yes, 
I did it. I put him in hot water. I bathed him 
just as yon bathe me. At first he wonld not go in, 
but 1 made him. Then he cried, ' Chi-Chi-Chee.' 
Will yon tell my father ? I think he will forgive 
me, if I tell him the truth. He did the last time 
I did wrong, ' ' 

13. When time came for the evening meal^ 
his mother called him, but he would not eat. He 
said, "I aji sorry about my bird, and I cannot 
eat food. Wait until my father comes, so that I 
may tell him all I have done." 

14. Once Si Ma Kwang and two other boys 
were trying to peel fruit that grew in a neighbour's 
^garden, but the peach skins were tight and the 
boys were not skilled. Their task seemed not 
likely to be finished, when a man passing by said, 
" I will tell you how to peel the peaches. Get 
boiling water y drop the peaches in and tali e them 
out in a very little time, and then you can pull off 
-their skins easily." 

15. The man whose peaches they were peel- 
ing came soon, and saw that the task was finished. 
He looked at the fruit and said, "I never saw 
fruit peeled with so little waste. How did you 
doit?" 
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16. They showed him the hot water -ajid he 
■said, " You are very wise, to know first tiiis way. of 
peeling fruit. I will give a piece of silver to each 
of the boys who made the discovery. ' ' 

17. He asked the other two, "Did you?" 
and "Did you?" and they, .both" said, "Yes." 
He then gave them the silver, but Si Ma Kwang 
said, ' ' No, I do not want the silver. We did not 
ourselves know how to reTuove the peach skins. A 
strange man showed us." 

18. Now these two things happened wheU; 
Si Ma Kwang was very young ; and he livedo 
seventy-two years and served his emperor and his 
nation wisely. He did many great things ; because 
he was true in the little things. So history say^ 
that this man, who never spoke falsely as a child, 
youth, or man, was one of the greatest men in 
our nation, ; : 

. . Mary Hayes Davis, 
IN " Chinese Fables and Folk Stories;" 



XXIX. THE BOYHOOD OF LINeOLfM. 

1. Let us now read about a rude. cabin that 
once stood in the heart of a forest in the great 
central state of Kentucky^ 
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2. Let us read about a boy wbo was born in 
that humble home, and learn what a noble man he 
grew to be. 







3. The father of this boy had built with his 
own hands the cabin in which they were to live, 

4. This cabin was built of logs. Through 
wide cracks betw^.en the logs the snow sometimes 
came, and the rain often swept across the floor. 
There was one opening for a window and one for a 
door. For curtains over these openings, skins of 
wild animals were hung. 

5. The floor was of hard earth. There were 
no pretty carpets on it. The table and the stools 
were made of rough log : and limbs of trees. 
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6. One cold day, — ^the 12th. of February, 
1809, — a baby boy came to live in this cabin. His 
father's name was Lincoln. The boy was named 
Abraham. 

7. This boy grew and grew fast, in that wild 
home. When he had become too large for the 
cradle ^ he was put to sleep in a little loft. He 
used to climb up there by means of a ladder. His 
bed was made of leaves from the forest. 

8. Abraham loved those deep woods. He 
passed many hours in wandering through them. 
He loved the flowers and the birds and the wild 
animals that lived there. 

9. With his father he often took long tramps 
through the forest. Sometimes they shot wild 
turkeys. They did not kill animals except for 
food. 

10. Once, when the father had shot a bear, 
Abf'aham's mother made for him a little coat and 
a cap from the dried skin of the bear. She also 
made for him some warm shoes. In the summer 
time he went barefoot. 

11. Abraham's mother taught him to read, 
and she told him beautiful stories from the Bible. 

12. The boy was very glad when he was old 
enough to go to school. The schoolhouse was rude 
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and small, but in it Abraham learned quickly- 
even more quickly than some of bis schoolmates 
who were grown-up men and women. 

13. The schoolmates had lessons from only 
one book,— -« spelling book. Abraham' was famous 
in the spelling -class. At home he used to write 
his words on a wooden shovel, — ^he had no slate. 
For a pencil he used a charred stick. 

14. The boy liked to make little speeches to 
his schoolmates. He would mount a tree stump 
near the schoolhouse and then talk to the children. 

15. All the while Abraham Lincoln kept on 
studying and reading. Once he walked twelve 
miles to borrow a book he had heard of. He took 
the book home, and read it gladly by the light of 
the cabin fire. 

16. Until he was twenty-one years old he 
owned but three books. One df these books was 
a life of George Washington. " ■ ' 

17. Sometimes when Lincoln was ploughing, 
he would stop to rest his horse. He would then 
climb to the top rail of a fence, or throdif hitnself 
on the ground, take a book from hii pocket, and 
read. . . " ■ -. 

18. Lincoln was alvrays kind to all birds and 
animals. Often, during the spring days, when he 
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was riding through the forests or fields, he would 
see little birds that had fallen from their nests. 
When he saw a little, fluttering bird, on the 
ground, he would dismount, take the bird and 
tenderly place it back in its nest. 

19. lyincoln was always honest. At one time 
he was a clerk in a store. One day after a lady 
had bought an article, he found that he had 
charged her six cents too much for it. That night 
he walked three miles to return to the poor woman 
the six cents. 

20. Lincoln dearly Icved his mother. She 
was always very kind to him. When he was 
older, he once said, " AU'that I am, or hope to be, 
I owe to my angel mother. ' ' 

The Silver-Burbett Readers. 



XXX. THE STONE IN THE ROAD. 

1. There was once a rich man who lived in a 
beautiful castle. He was very rich. He had 
houses and land, which he rented to the farmers 
and to other workmoi in the village. 

2. This man- was, of course^ not obliged to 
•work. He might have spent all his time in" idle- 
ness, but he would not do that. He wished to 
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Spend bis time and to use his money for the good 
of others. 

3 . He built good, warm houses for the people , 
and he helped them to make their homes prettier 
and more comfortable. The poor and the sick 
always found in him a true friend. He spent all 
his time and a great deal of his money in doing 
good. 
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4. But the people were not grateful. Many 
complained because they Avere not rich like him, 
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and because they were obliged to work. One day 
tbey learned a very good lesson which they never 
forgot. 

5. Karly one morning, this man placed a 
large stone in the road near the castle gate. 
Then he hid- behind the hedge and watched to see 
what would happen. 

6. The first who came in sight was the 
blacksmith. ' ' Why doesn't some one take away 
that stone? " he grumbled, and walked on. Next, 
the miller came along. ' ' Somebody will get a bad 
fall ovQT that stone," said he, as he passed. 

7. So it was all day. They all complained. 
The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker^ 
all scolded about the stone, but no one tried to 
move it. 

8. Well, just at night, a farmer boy came 
whistling merrily along, his dog ai f'is heels. The 
boy was tired and hungry, but he stopped when he 
saw the stone. 

9. "A horse might stumble in the night and 
break his leg," thought he. "I must ge- it out 
of the road if I can." 

10. It was hard work; but he pushed and 
pulled and tugged away, until at last he succeeded. 
There, under the stone, he found a bag of gold, 
more money than he had ever seen in his life. OtJ 
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the bag were written these words : ' ' This gold is 
for the one who moves the stone out of the road." 

11. Then quickly the lad ran home to tell 
his mother of their good fortune. How glad and 
happy he was ! And how happy his mother was 
to think that her boy was willing to do hard 
things. 

12. A kind heart and a helping hand are 
xvorth far more than gold. 

May Louise Harvey, 



1CXXI. THE GOLD SOVEREIGN. 

1. " When I was only eight years old," said 
an old gentleman, '' my father and mother sent me 
to live with a farmer who was to keep me till I 
grew up to be a man. The farmer made me work 
very hard, and gave me but little money to spend. ' 

2. "I aometimes had a penny or so, but I 
wanted very much to have some gold of my own ; 
and I will tell you all about how I got a sovereign 
and what I did with it. - > ■} 

3. "One night my master sent me to the 
^rocer^s shop in the village to buy some things ft>r 
him, and as I was returning home I ,saw a little 
parcel lying on the road-side. 
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4. "I picked it up and looked inside the 
paper, but I could find ndtking ; and I was /usi on 
the point of thbwingit away, wlieu something 
dropped out of it and fell with, a ringing sound 
Upon a stone. 

5. " I looked at it, picked it up, and felt it. 
It was yellow and round, but too bright and tod 
small for a penny. So I put it in my pocket and 
went home. As I walked along, I pulled it out 
every two or three minutes to look at it again ; but 
if I met anybody, I at once put it out of sight. 

6. "Wien I got home I did not tell the 
farmer's folk that I had found a gold coin. I 
would not have had them know of it for the world.- 
But what was I to do with it? It seemed to me 
that my face told of iny secret, I kept awake half 
the night, and next morning I ielt poorly. 

. 7, " The farmer at the breakfast table said, 
''William^ I want you to go to Mr. HiWs this 
morning, and ask him if he can come and work for 
mer to-day and to-morrow. ' On my way to Mr. 
Hill's house I kept thinking about the money, and 
s^aM to- myself that if it were foiind out I should be 
called a thief. 

8. " But then I said again to myself, ' If 
I do not know who the loser is, how can I give 
him his money? It is only because I aUi afraid 
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Farmer JVrdd will take it from me that I Mde it, 
that's all. I would not steal; aud. if the loser 
5hould ask '^e for it, I wouU give it to him at 
once.' 

9. '* The gold was like'a heavy stone, and I 
Ivas not so happj^ with my riches as I had been 
with a copper which Farmer Webb had given me 
some weeks ago. Nobody claimed the penny, and 
I had been as happy as a king. 

10. "Mr. Hill was not at home, so I went 
back again. I saw Mr. Caickem^s horse standing 
at the gate, and I was frightened, for Mr. Catchem 
was a policeman, and I thought he had come to 
take me to jail. So I hid in the garden until he 
went away. 

11. "When I went in, Farmer Webb looked 
Very angry, and I thought he knew all about the 
money. But he only scolded me for having been 
BO long upon my errand. Then T went to work 
in the fields, with the gold in my pocket, and 
several times I took it out to look at it. I was 
very unhappy. 

12. " At night I was sent again to sefe Mr. 
Hill. This time he was at home, aud he said that 
he would come next day to work for Farmer Webb. 
It vras dark when I went home, and I was afraid 
of robbers. I never felt so cowardly in my life, 
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and all because I had somethiug that did not be- 
long to me. 

13. '* Mr. Hill came eatly next nioming. I 
will tell you something about him. He was an 
honest but poor man, and had to work very hard 
to get food enough for his large family. Farmer 
"Webb was a kind man, and asked him to come in 
and have- some breakfast with Mrs. Webb and 
himself. 

14. " While they were eating their breakfast 
Mr. Hill told Farmer Webb that he had lost a 
sovereign. He said it was the only one he had 
in the world, and that he had lost it as he was 
going home from work. It was tied up in a piece 
of paper. 

15. "Oh, how I jumped, to be sure, when 
Mr. Hill told of his loss I The blood started to 
my cheeks; but as all eyes were turned on Mr. 
Hill, I was not noticed. However, I took the 
money out of my pocket, and, holding it up, I 
said, ' Is this yours, Mr. Kill ? ' 

16. "No one can tell how pleased I felt 
then. Fanner Webb patted me on the head and 
called me a good boy; and although I felt I did 
not deserve all the kind things he said to me, I 
nearly cried for joy at having been saved from 
dishonesty," 
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SCXXIU ANDROCLUS AND THE LION. 

-I. --Once there lived in the- city of- Ro7ti^ a. man 
w'ho.'ie name was Androclus. He was ta'll ■ aiid fair 
and stiong;- but he was a slave* He iad to work 
day and night for his master. He Add nothing 
that he could call his own. ■■ • 

2. One day his master beat liim". ,*'Why 
should I live in this way?" said Androclus., "It 
would be better to die. ' ' That night he ran away, 
He hid himself in the woods, and lived on berries 
and roots for many days. 

. . ,, 3. But at last he could not find anything to 
eat. He went into a little cave and lay down on 
the ground. He had not had food for three days. 
He thought he should die. - .. 

4. As Androclus was lying in the cave, he 
heard a noise at the door. He looked up and' saw- 
a lion coming in= "The beast will kill me,'' he 
thought ; and he lay very still. 

5. But ihe lion was tn trouble. It held tip 
one of its paws and foared, Then it looked at 
Androclus as if to say, " I want help." Androclus 
got up. He was so weak that it was hard for him 
to walk, He went to the lion and looked at its 
paw. The big beast did not try to hurt him. 
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6 Androclus- saw tliat tliere was a long, 
sHarp ttom in its paw; it must liave stepped oa 
tlie thorn when coming thirbugh the woods. The 
liou seemed to know that it had found a friend. It 
held -np its paw, and sat quite still while the man 
looked at it. --- c. 

7. Then with great care Androclus pulled 
the thorn out. He washed the wounded paw in 
cold water, and bound it up with a piece of cloth 
which he tore from his coat. ■''- 

8. The lion licked his hand, and seemed to 
be very glad. It ran about him like a playful dog. 
Then it went out of the cave, and soon came back 
with part of a deer which it had killed. 

9. Androclus gathered some leaves and sticks, 
and built a fire. Soon he had a better dinner than 
he had eaten for many a day. While he was eating, 
the lion sat close 6y, and looked at him as if it was 
much pleased. 

10. When night came, the lion lay down in 
a comer of the cave to sleep, and Androclus lay 
down by its side. 

1 1 . And so the two lived together in the cave 
in the woods for a long time. Every day the lion 
brought food to Androclus ; and every night they 
slept together, like two brothers, on a bed of leaves 
in the little cave. 
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12. One day the lion did not come home from 
huntingf, and that night Audroclus slept alone ip 
the cave. The next morning he went out to loo^ 
for his friend. 

13. He had not gone far when he heard a 
noise among the leaves behind him. He looked 
around and saw some soldiers close upon him. The 
soldiers knew him. 

14. "Ah, Androclus!" they said. "We 
have been looking for yon for a long time. Your 
master wants you, and you must go with us." 

15. What could Audroclus do? There were, 
ten of the soldiers, and he had no one to help him. 
Where now was his good friend, the lion? 

16. The soldiers made him go back to the 
city with them, and his master had him put in 
prison. "We shall see if you rnn away from us 
again," said Lis master. Audroclus felt now that 
there was no more hope. 

17. Some time after that,- there was a great 
holiday in Rome. There were to ht all kinds of 
games in the afternoon. There were to be fool 
races and chariot races; and, ^t the last, there was 
to be a fight between a man and a fierce and hungry 
lion. 

18. But Arho was to fight the lion? Some 
man v/ould be taken from prison and placed where 
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the lion would come upon him. He might fight 
or not — the lion would be sure to eat him up. 

19. The people of Rome liked to see all this; 
They liked to see the poor man's fright. They 
liked tc see the fierce beast jump upon him. But 
there were m-any men in the prison. Which one 
of them should be given to the lion? 

20. "There is my slave,'* said the master of 
Androclus. "He is of no use to me. He runs 
away, and will not work. Let him fight the lion. 
He is strong and brave, and it will be good sport 
to see the beast eat him up." 

21. ''So z/?ot7/, " said the others. "He is 
the very man'' And so Androclus was taken out 
of prison to be eaten by the lion. 

22. Androclus was led out and left alone 
in the open space called the arena. There 
was no way for him to get out. He had only 
his Iiands tc fight with. There was no one to 
help him. 

23- On high seats around the arena, were the 
fine people of Rome, who had come out to see the 
games of the day. At one side of the arena there 
were cages full of wild beasts. 

24. And now the door of one of these cages 
•was opened. A' lion Jumped out. It looked 
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around. It saw Androclus and ran toward him. 
All the people thought that it would make quick 
wotk of the slave. 

25. But when it came closer to him, it 
stopped. Then it ran to him as if it were .glad to 
see him. It lay down on the ground before him. 
It licked his hands and his face. 

26. Androclus took the lion's paw in his 
hands ; then he put his arms around its neck. He 
had found his old friend that had lived with him 
in the little cave 

21 . The people who were looking on did not 
know what to think. They all stood up in wonder. 
They called out to Androclus and asked him why 
it was that he and the lion were -friends. Then 
Androclus told them all about it. 

28. The people were very much pleased. 
"Let them both live I " they all cried. "Let 
them both go free!" And so, while ever>'body 
shouted and was glad, Androclus led the lion out 
of the arena. He had no master now. He was a 
free man. 

29. For many years after that, he and his 
lion lived together in a house of his own in the city 
of Rome. And everybody said, "See, how lik? 
two brothers they are \ " 
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XXXIII. A BASIN OF SOUP.-i. 

1. Nearly forty years ago, England was 
engaged in war in the south-east of Europe. The 
soldiers who took part in it suffered very much at 
times, from cold and want o/food. 

2. One winter night, a soldier named George 
Scott was walking up and down on guard. It was 
a wild night. The wind howled through the camp. 
Snap went the poles ; crack went the canvas of the 
tents ; and many a soldier shivered that night, and 
thought of his home in England far away. 

3. George Scott was one of these. He was 
cold and hungry. ' ' Don't I wish I could have a 
piece of good beef, or, better still, a basm of warm 
soup," he said to himself. 

4. "Yes," he said again, "I should like a 
basin of soup, only — ^you mustn't make it, little 
Snoivball. That could never do. Why, I would 
rather go hungry for days." 

5. As he said this he felt beneath his cloak, 
for there lay, in his big pocket, a pretty little 
rabbit. George stroked it, and gently tickled its 
ears. Through all the hardships of that sad war 
Scott had kept his little pet alive. When he 
played with it, it made him think of his home iu 
England. 
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Do Now, as lie passed the door of the building 
lie was guarding; he looked inside, and saw some- 
thing which rnade him feel very sad. A young 
oflS.cer lay sick on the ground, and was being 
nursed by his friend, an old captain. 

7. "I should like a basin of soup," moaned 
the sick man. 'Soup?" said his friend. "I 
should like you to have it. But where is it to come 
from? We have hardly any food — -and nothing 
at all that would make soup." 

8. Scott moved away from the door. His 
fingers touched the rabbit, and he was troubled. 
Should he kill Snowball to make soup for the sick 
man? Could he spare his little pet? "No," he 
said to himself, ' ' I have starved myself to feed my 
rabbit, and I can't kill it." 

9. But the thought came: "The young 
ofl&cer will surely die for v/ant of food. Snowball 
might save his life." At last George viade tip his 
mind. 

10. He went to the old captain, and said, as 
he pulled Snowball out of his pocket : "Please, 
Captain, make the oflEicer some soup." As he said 
this, poor George's voice was low, and his eyes 
were moist with tears. The Captain stared at him 
as he took the rabbit. "It will save the lad's 
life/' was all he said. 
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11. In less tlian an hour a pot was boiling, 
and soon the sick man was being fed. " That was 
indeed good," he said, as he finished. " How can 
I thank you for it ? " " By going to sleep, lad," 
his friend replied ; and after. a time the lad did go 
to sleep. When he awoke, all danger had passed. 
Snowball had saved his life. 
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1. The war was over at last, and George 
Scott returned to England. Years passed away. 
One morning, a boy, with a fine ruddy face, was 
sitting on the beach of an English seaport. He 
seemed rather cross, as he threw pebbles into the 
sea at his feet. 

2. He was thinking to himself : "They say 
that once on a time the people of this town gave 
the king four golden herrings. Each herring had 
eyes of rubies. I wish I had only one of these fish. 
I Could buy a shop with it for father and mother, 
and give presents to my brothers and sisters.' 

3. Almost r/ithout knowing it, he spoke 
aloud, and said: " Yes, I should be pleased to have 
a golden herring. ' ' A gentleman who was passing 
heard him, and said: " That's a kind of herring we 
should all like to find on our plates, my boy. But 
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tell me, what is your name, and why do you wish 
for a golden herring so much ? ' ' 

4. Then the boy said that his name was 
Harry Scott, and that his father had been a soldier, 
In the war he had lost an arm, and now found it 
hard to get work. At home they were very badly 
off. 

5 . " But father can do many things as well 
as men with both arms," said the lad. "Mother 
says he is a very handy man. And, he can tell 
some fine stories, too. You should hear him tell 
one about a white rabbit he once had. It made 
a basin of soup, and saved an ofiicer's life." 

6. "I should like very much to hear about 
that," said the gentleman. "Well, would you 
like to hear father himself tell the tale ? ' ' said 
Harry. "Indeed I should; for I fancy your 
father is a man I have long- wished to see. Wiii 
you take me to him .^" 

7. "Yes, sir," said the lad. "Follow me, 
if you please." 
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1. The stranger followed the lad for about a 
mile, when the boy said : " Here's home 1 " and 
the gentleman turned into a neat little cottage. 
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2. In a corner sat a tall man reading. On 
his breast lie wore a cross that had been given to 
him for bravery. He came forward arid saluted me 
gentleman, who said : ** Your name is Scott, is ifc 
not?" "It is, sir." 

3 . * 'Well, my name is Raymond — Major Ray- 
mond. You once saved my life by giving your 
pet rabbit to make me a basin of soup. I have 
been ahroad for many years, but have always 
wished to meet you. 

4. ** My friend, the old captain, was killed 
the day after making the soup, and I never learned 
the name of the soldier who gave his pet for me. 
To-day I have heard it for the first time from the 
lips of your son. 

5. "Now, my friend, listen to me: I am 
a rich man, and have a large house not far 
from this town. I want a man I can trust, to 
live in the lodge at the gates. Will you come 
tome?" 

6. "I will come this minute, your honour ^''^ 
said George Scott. "And I thank you heartily, 
for I have these growing pets of my own to feed." 
As he spoke, he looked fondly at his three childrea, 
"And I v/iii do my duty," he went on, "thot^I 
am only a one-armed man." 
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7. Major Raymond touclied fhe cross on the 
otiier's breast, and said : * ' The Queen g-ave you 
this for bravery, while I only reward you, as far as 
I can, for that costly basin of soup." 



KXXIV. THE WATER OF LIFE. 

1. A king was once taken very ill^ and his 
people were afraid that he would die. All the 
doctors in the land were sent for ^ but none of them 
could make him well. 

2. The king's three sons were full of sorrc-;/, 
for, by the law of that country, if their father died, 
their uncle would become king. 

3. In the midst of their grief, an old man 
came up to them, asking, ' ' Why do you weep ? " 

4. "Our father is so ill that nothing can 
Cure him," they replied. 

5. " He should drink of the water of life," 
Said the old man. "That would cure him at once. 
But it is very hard to find." 

6. "I will at least try to find it," said the 
eldest son. Away he went to his father, and asked 
leave to go i7i search <9/this strange water. 

7. The king was afraid to let him go at first, 
but the yoting prince begged so hard that at last 
his father gave him leave. 
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8 On l;is way he met a dwarf, wlio asked, 
'^^ Where are you riding in such haste? " 

9. Ge^ out of my way^^^ said the prince 
rudely '* I will not tell you." 

10. The young man rode on until he came to 
a narrow valley between two hills. He was only 
half-way through it, when the angry dwarf caused 
the hills to close both before and behind him, and 
quite shut him in. 

11. As the eldest son did not return, the 
second one begged his father to let him go in search 
of the water. Pie had not gone far, when he, too, 
was met by the dwarf, who asked, "Where are 
you going ? ' ' 

12. "I shall not tell you," said the prince, 
speaking quite as rudely as his brother had done. 
This made the dwarf so angry that he caused the 
second prince to be shut in by the mountains also. 

13 The third son now set off to find the 
strange water. He also was met by the dwarf, 
who asked, " Where are you riding so fast? " 

14. The prince stopped, and replied, " I am 
seeking the water of life, for my father is very ill. 
Can you tell me where it is to be found ? " 

15 . " Yes, ' ' replied the dwarf ; ' ' and as you 
have not been rude like your brothers, I will tell 
you." 
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16. " It is in tlie well of a fairy castle, inta 
wliich you can get by means of this iron rod and 
these three loaves of bread. If yon knock at the 
door of the castle with the rod, it will be opened 
at once. 

17. "Inside you will see three lions with 
open mouths; throw a loaf into each, and then 
draw some water from the well. But be careful 
to leave before the clock strikes twelve, or the castl<j 
will become your prison." 

18. The prince thanked the dwarf, took the 
iron rod and the three loaves of bread, and set ofi 
to the fairy castle. 

19. Kveiything took place just as the little 
man had said. The door sprang open at the 
touch of the rod, and the loaves stopped the lions' 
mouths. 

20. While walking through the castle, l^ie 
young prince came into a large room, where lay a 
lovely princess _;^^/ asleep. By her side were a loaf 
of bread and a strange sword, and on her finger 
was a handsome ring. 

21. The prince fell deeply in love, and made 
up his mind to exchange rings with her. In 
drawing off her ring, however, he broke a spell 
which a wickp.d fairy had laid on her, and she 
woke up- 
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22. Tlie princess thanked him for setting 
her free^ and, as a reward, gave him the loaf 
and the sword. The loaf, she said, would never 
fail; while with the sword he could slay all 
his foes. 

23. The princess also showed him the well oJ 
life, and told him that if he would come to het 
again in a year's time, she would be his wife. 

24. The prince thanked her, filled a large 
bottle with water from the well, and left the fairy 
castle just as the clock struck twelve. 

25. On his way home; he came to a country 
where, from war and want, the people were starv- 
ing. The prince fed them with the loaf thai 
never failed, and with his sword drove away all 
their foes. 

26. Soon after this, he met the dwarf again. 
After thanking him for his kindness, the prince 
asked what had become of his brothers. 

27. "They were rude to me," replied the 
little man, " and I have shut them up." 

28. *' But will you. not let them free now? ^' 
said the prince. At last, the dwarf said he would, 
but warned the young man that they might do 
him harm. 

29. The brothers were no sooner free than 
they formed a wicked plot. They stole the water 
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whicli their brother had drawn from the well, anfi 
filled the bottle with salt water. 

3 . When they reached home , the king drank 
of the salt water, which made him worse than 
before. Then the wicked brothers gave him tlie 
true water, and he became quite well. 

31. Thinking his youngest son wished to 
poison him, the king drove him from the countiy. 
But the dwarf took care of him, and brought him 
safely to the fairy castle at the end of the year. 

32. The princess married him at once and 
gave him her kingdom. His father, too, soon 
found out the truth, for the people whom the young 
man helped came to thank him, and. the dwarf told 
the king the whole stoiy. 

33. How glad the Idrg was when the dwarf 
told him where hi^ son was living ! He went to 
see him at once, and then came back to nunish tis 
wicked sons. 

34. But they had already left the country in 
great fear; their .ship was lost at sea, and both of 
them were drowned- As for the young prince and 
his wife, they lived happily together fo.: many, 
many years. 
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Curse z/. M 5i.. 
Curtain? iJt, ij^, ^, llig. 
Cut JDf, Wi], m- 

D 

Daily H 0, # 3. 

Dangerous ^ ^. 

Dare ^. 

Dark ^ Hi . 

Darkness H Bf- 

Date m- 

Daughter-in-law J|, ^ jif . 

Dead JE- 

Deaf ^. 

Deal «. — ^.^^=P±t!t. 

Dearly ff ^, H ^. 

Death JE- 

Deceived v. W^M- 

Decide f . ^ %, ^ W\' 
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Deep m M. 
Deer %. 
Defeated iC ^b= 
Defeating tT W^- 
Delay Jl|(i, % M- 
Delicate ^ *; M IS- 
Delicious H ^. 
Depends '[$, ^ Sg. 
Deserved |i#- 
Desired ^^^.^^t- 
Desk ^^,M^ M. 
Determined z'. ^ ^. 
Devil MJl- 
Diamond :& i? ^. 
Die V. M ^^• 
Different :^m.^M- 
Digging M- 
Dinner n. 0, jE ^• 
Disagreeable '^^^'M.^'^'A 

Discharged M fC, H IB. 
Discovery n. -^ ?3, # ^ 

Dish m. s. 

Dishonestly /p W. M- 
Dismount "T|§, "p ^ • 
Disobey m=^.^'i&- 
Disputes «. |^^-,^|&;t*- 
Distance it^jSEJI. 



Distress E EE 
Districts ii. q 
Divided ^|^,igll^. 
Doctors ^ tt. 

Dog:;t. 

Dollars ^ M- 

Door pg. 

Doubts ;^. M.m3Sm 

Down ~f. 

Dozen — fl. + — • 

Drag J-, m,^. 

Drawz/. ^{fi; M^. 

Drawing ^I ^. 

Drawn U^' ?I S- 

Drew 51, JS. 

Dried m. m ^■ 

Drive v. ii, j^. 

Driven z/. tT A, JSimA. 

Drop V. M^; a. ^^. 

Drop n. SS, M- 

Drove !|| jg. 

Drowned^. JJt S, ^ ^. 

Dry a. $t- 

Dryz/. K^. 

During ^^a?f.«'...±I^. 

Duties mM>^^- 

Dutiful ^m -f&^^Jil 

Dwarf 1^ ft. 
Dynasty ^ i^. ■©. 
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E 

Eacli ^. #. 

Early ^. 

Earnest ft >&, % ^. 

Ears 5- 

Earth ifi. ±. 

Ease K. g m-, in .%■ 

Easily ^ ^. ■(!£ ^. 

Eat # ^, -t- 

Eating ■^. 

Edge^.?&. 

£/aict M 13 > m- 

Eggs#.^. 

Eight A. 

Either ZLMt.-^WMn 

Eleven + — . 

Else ^j ^. 

Emperor ^ #. ' 

Empire ^ ^. 

Empty ^. 

Enemy ffc, i^ A- 

Enjoy ^ 5, 5 ^. 

Enough S ;^; J£ ^. 

Enter A. Jl- 

Entirely ^ ^. 

Entrance D, ffiA;2: 

Errand |£ ■^. 

Escorted M ^■ 



Even in ^y m m- 

Evening f^l^Mf^- 
Ever 2pllt; ir^;^ 
Every %, ^. 
Everywhere ^ M> M 
Evil a. M, '4S' 
Evil It. IP M- 
Examinations ^ |^. 
Except I^T,I^#. 
Exchange ^B ^, 2 f^ 
Explained fi? |ft. 
Eyes H,HS. 



:;^ll. 



Face ®. 
Failed ^ ^ 

Fairy ^II. 
Faithfully ^M- 
Fall g %, m. 
Falsely ®, ^. 
Family ^ Jl- 
Famine M B.^ ^ ^. 
Famous ^ ^. 
Fancy Rft S., ^ M- 
Far jlt. 
Farmer B ^. 
Farther ^ Jt. M >;§- 
J Fashion ^ i^. 
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Fast S ^■ 

Fast ^m,mm. 

Father X- 
Feart/. -E. tfl. 
Feast «. m E. M «• 
Feather ^ ^. 
February Zl ^. 
Feedt'. '^, ^. 
Feet J£;K. 

Fell m< m M- 

Fellow ^Bl^;^&. 
Felt ft. 
Fence i| ^. 
Few &^^,m M. 
Field «. EB> ffl JiU- 
Fierce ^B, SM'if. 
Fight n. ^ ^, le. 
Filled V. ^m- 
Find ^, :t. 

Fine mm,mm;^m. 

Finger ^^ Jg. 

Finished ^ ,^-, -11 ^. 

Fire »X. 

First ;^, :! ^, ^. 

Fish ^. 

Fit z;. m, @2- 

Flapped ^, fQ. 

Flashed ^ 5B, in m 3fe ;^ 



Flew fil, ^ ^. 
Flock ^. 
Floor Jlfil^. 
Flowers ^. 
Fluttering WiM^^t^- 
Fly «. Si. 
Flyz^. fl. 
Foes ffc il. 

Foid«. mi^^m^z^). 

Folded z/. M S. 
Folk A- 

Follow I5i;t£,M0i. 
Followers ^ ^ . 
Fondly II g. 
Food -^ I!^. 

Fool M A. M -il ;& M. 

Foolish ,^{, ^ li. 
Foolishness jg, M fl6- 
Forced 5M Jfi. 
Foreign ^f il, M f^. 
Foreigner ^lUA. ^t® A. 
Forest Wl ^^^ 
Forget ,g in. 
Forgive z^. ^ |g> 
Forgiveness ^ ^. 
Forth il; ffi- 
Fortunate /^ ^, •^ #. 
Fortune ji} M. 
Fought £-. MS. 



VOCABULAfeV. 



Pound z/. mS^.#«^;' 

Fountain ^, 

Fox U- 

Fragrance # ^. 

Frankly iS. &. .-R iS- 

Free S ©, P Jifc. 

Freedom g fy. 

Fresh ir i^. 

Freshest MMM- 

Friendly foM, MM. Mi 

Friends M ti- 

Frightened ^ #. 

Prom ^. 

Frontiers %^,% ^. 

Fruit 7jC :!;. 

Full 5£ S§- 

Fun jgJi I?, m J^. 

Funny bT ^. 

Fur ^ J3l . 

Future «. ^ ^, ^. 



G 






Gallop V. 

Games }g 

Garden ^E H. 

Gate :^Pl«Pg.r^. 

Gaze&. ^|g. 

Genera) n. ±m, ^ ' 



Gentle ^mXW- 
Gentleman _b ^ & # A 

Gently Jg JB. 
Getz-'. ®5,#;«|, 

Gifts m'^.mm a&. 

Girl ^ -T. -k m. 
Give i^, ^1, H. 
Giver #;^^, 11^-. 
God J: Iff. 
Gold ^, i^^. 
Golden «. ^M;fa^. 
Good hm>^^. 
Goodness # ^, R ^. 
Goose fi. 
Got V. ^, ft. 
Grandson ^. 
Grateful IIM. M'W- 
Great ^ :fc; M. *IJ Si- 
Greater ^ Jc- 
Greatly @ ®. 
Green i^ •©.. 
Grief a «. 
Grieved J, 
Ground i{!j. 
Grow m^.^^' 
Grumbled ^ M- 
Guards;^. ^^ 
Guests ^ §. 
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H 

Hair :^, ^. 
Half — ^. . 
Hammer ^. 
Hand ^. 

Handsome H H, ^. 
Handsomer M H K"- 
Handy tb^.^j?^. 
Happens it ^, Mill; K^ISfa. 

Happy mm. ^m- 

Hard-^ P; ®. 

Harder II 19 :'J, M tl M 

Hardships ,®, |P. 

Harvest l^C ^. 1& fig. 

Hat Iff, M- 

Head -t,®. 

Hear ffl. 

Heard li#. 

Heart <£?; rf» j5. 

Heaven 5c. If ^ ^. 

Hedge ^ B- 

Heel m. & m. 

Held fl. ^. 
Helpt/. Kl, ft^. 
Help«. ^^. 
Helping; a. M^,^^- 
Herds ^ §. 
Here Jifc ^, 



Herrings ^ ^. 
Hid iJ M. 
Hide M W- 
Hiding iJ M, IS H. 
High K. 
Himself ^ g B. 
Hire M ffi. 
History M It. It 12. 
Hit »»t.,M^. 
Hoe ^. 

Hold t-. fi. a; M#. ^j^ 

Honest W. M- 
Honour w. -fi. 
Honoured v. ^ i^, # fi. 
Hopped V. ® JE iE. 
Horn 11^,4^. 
Horsemen 1|$ d:, ^ :^. 
Host ^, ^. 

Hot ^ m. 

House M^.^^. 
How ^ ItjJ- 
Howled ^ H. 
However it ^. ^ jfij. 
Humble ^PiS,^^. 
Hundred "§"• 
Hung H #. 
Hunt tr «. 
Hunting BJi: Wl- 
Hurrying ^ iS. ^ Ji- 
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Hush ^ ^, ^" ffi m. 

1 

Idleness Itlf.lHlfiJf*^. 

If ^^.W^- 
Imitate v. ^ ^. ^. 

Important MM>M^- 
Increased M M- 
Indeed ^ IE. m W- 
Indians PP ^ -^ A, ^M 

±A. 

Infantry 5. 
Inside ;fiE S ®. ffi 1^- 
Instantly IP |lj. 
Instead R, #. 
Invited ^^.^ifc. 

J 
Jacket 1t^.@*. 
JailSgi. 
Jealous p ^, M iP- 

Join m u m ^, m- 

Journey l^^.l^g&^g. 
Jug7jC^(J[IS$UM^tfi). 
Jumped J^, {g. 
Just adv. WiMiM- 
Just a. ^ 3E. 

K 

Keep ^ m. 

Keeper i A. i ^ ^*- 



Kept z;. mm; iKcH; li^^ 

Kill ^. 

Kindjiess fcl ^. 
Kinds i^ ^. 
Kinsfolk ^ JSii. 
King I, ^i. 
Kingdom ^, ^. 
King's M 3E e^. 
Kissed g| I^. 
Knees ^. 
Knew ^, ^ ^. 
Knit i^ i^, ^ J||. 
Knives 73- 
Knock PP, M. 
Know ^n. 



Knowledge 



^. 



Ud 4? i^. 

Ladder ^. 
Laid !^, ^ 
Lake m- 
Lamp jS. 
Land B ^^ 

Large :fe. 
Largest M:fc- 
Lark H®*^.5?^- 
Last M^'Wi ^- 



12 NEW E>fGtlSH ] 


E^IRST* RKADEk. 


Late §. ii. 


Lining mmMw- 


Uter B^^.fg^. 


Lion if. 


Laughed ^. 


Listen z/. ^, M H. 


Lay S jK. ft ®. 


Listening M H. ^ I&. 


Lead ^. n\ m>m^. 


Little />|f;yh;^jm 


Leading §1, ^. 


Live Mffi;^?g. 


Learning «. jp ^„ 


Loaf n. ^, j^. 


Leave jt ?§• 


Lock «. ^. 


Leaves w. ^ ^. 


Lock V. ®, JS ^. 


Lefte;. ^,?i^; ^®,$IJ. 


Lodge ^ ^, H -g". 


I,ent z/. JS ^, « H. 


Loft... m«.M®T;tS. 


I^esson iica |1^; pm. 


Logs Mc ^, ;^ §1. 


LestiE3S{,?|i^;^:^^...M. 


Lonely Jg ^, H M M <i 


Let ^, a. #. 


Long ^. 


Letter » ^. 


Lookz;. m-.MU- 


Li m (rf* ® ;& S). 


Looking «. ^ia, 3^^. 


Licked SR. 


Looks «. ^^.JKl^. 


Ue «. i£ a . 


Loser 3fe i. 


Life ft ^; # ifi:. 


Loss ^:9c. 


Lifted ^ ^. 1?-. 


Lost«. 3^^#. 


Lights. :3B. 


Loud K ^, #. 


Ughted jy. Hi 'X. 


Loudly m m. 


Lightly nil. 


Love «. ^, Hi, ^. 


Like V. ^, #. 


Love &. ^. 


Like«. *a#,'fBlt. 


Lower >ffi Tl iS <£• 


Likely ^#. ::feifr^; j^^. 




Lily W ^ ?E. 


M 


Limbs H$ ^, |zg m. 


Madeii/£;it>^. 


Lines j^;^f;3im:^i^. 


Magistrate W^. <^, 
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Maids m *. f* 1^- 


Mirror ^. 


Majesty ^ H, ^ ift. 


Missz;. :^m.^^)^W:- 


Major mM,^&- 


Missed zj. ^ ^, ^ ^, 


Maker M #. it fP ^. 


Mistake «. ^ 151. it ^. 


Making m. M it- 


Moaned P$ 0^. 


Man A. ;S -F 


Modest ;^' w m. m m- 


Many |f ^. 


Moist ?fi ?1. 


March«. ¥iE5i^.;Sli. 


Moment jt M M ®. 


Marched z/. '^n,%WM^7- 


Money ^ ^. 


Market 1^. 


More M^M^' 


Mass :fc^;^m. 


Morning ^ jR. 


Master i A- 


Most M, ±. ^■ 


Matter ^ 'If. 


Mother ^. 


Meal ^, il. 


Mother-in-law ^3®;®-^', 


Mean ^ J@. 


Mount r/. ^, ^. 


Meant ^, jf. 


Mountain (Ij. 


Meat ^. 


Mouth P. 


Medicine IH |?. 


Move n. ijf 1&. ft i&. 


Merchants 'Jg A. 


Move z;. M fj: S ^. 


Merrily mmM- 


Much ^, g. 


Middle iEtf. ff*:^- 


Mud tie. ?is ^^. 


Might ®^;prJ£l- 


Mules H. 


Miles ni(^M). 


Murderer ftS^igA^, jS^- 


Military ^ rf*. 5 ^. 


Must ijfv:^, i^. ?1. 


Miller S iS ^, JS i^ ±. 


Myself ^a fl. 


Mind n. J& iS, ^. 




Mine ^ 6^. 


N 


Minister ^ E. :fcE. 


Nail sr. 


Minute '^ M- 


Name Jg, J4. 
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Named ^ M, ^ Q. 

Narcissus 7jcilll^£- 

Narrow ^. 

Nation ^, g| ^. 

Near ^, 

Nearer M s£- 

Nearly ^ ^. M ^. 

Neck ^. 

Need t;. ^, ^. 

Needed a. ^ ^, J5f m. 

Neighbours ^A- 

Nest M- 

Never ^ |H. 7lc^. 

New ?ff. 

Newspapers ^$. ?flffl|K. 

Next m — , ^. 

Nice ^, ij. 

Noble # ;ft. 

Nobody ^A- 

Noise m #. 

None M,j^:^. 

North ;Ifc :;l^. 

Northerners n. ^b ^ ;^ A • 

Nothing i|%, 4$;^. 

Noticed ^^. 

Now 4". ^ t^- 

Number u. |^ @. 

Nurses. MMf§; %^' 

Nurse 2/, ^ M; "S fL- 





o mmm- 

Obtain ^f: ^. 

Odour m.m,M,m- 

Off pt r^. 

Office mmm.^mB. 

Officers AM;;if ^. 

Official 11 -g. 

Often B^ liir. 

Old T&, «;^. 

Olden ^^.f£ii. 

Older m^,i^@ig^. 

Once —^,M^. 

One — . 

Ones A 1^^. i 3!C gif t ;a 

A%. 
Only ^, :^ ^. 
Opened p^. 

Opening ;2. H.SSm^^. 
Orders. Wi J^- • 'Sir ^. 
Order z^. ■^, © 1%. 
Other SI], ^ ii. 
Others m^,^-M' 
Ought JSi ^. 
Out ^, ffl. 
Outside ^f. 5i, ^ M. 
Oven ;i. JS ^. Jg ^. 
Over Ji;^;E«;^_i.. 
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Overcome BZ,^ M.- 
Overflowed ^ JIJ. 
Overhead Jt, I^, ^ M- 
Overripe >fc^. 
Own Q S 6tl- 

Owned m.m^.m ^. 

Owner ^ ±. 0f ^ ^. 



Paces n. ^. 

Paid #, !&. 

Pair m. «• 

Palace ^ % g M- 

Parcel /h €1. 

Parlonr § ^, # § f^. 

Part iSp ^. 

Passes g. J§. 

Passing M M- 

Pasture «. ^M.'^ M- 

Pasture z*. ^gfcfc Sfe- 

Path /h @. 

Patted ^, ^. 

Paws It ^. 

Peach ^. 

Pebbles # 5. 

Peck m,Bmm±. 

Peel «ij^.^^«;&^. 
Pencil ^ ^. 
Penny ^ M (3I1^)« 



People A K- 
Perceive M^; %; ^M- 
Person A; ^■ 
Pet ^ ^ ;^ ^. 
Picked !i^,f&^. 
Pieces ^, jt. 
Pine *Jj. fe ®. 
Pipe M ^. 
Pitcher %, :^ ^. 

Pity -g^ m. 

Place «. ;^- gl?, M ■}). 
Place z'. jgfc. ■^• 
Plan n. ft «. ^• 
Plan V. ft ^, IS ti"- 
Plates ^, M- 
Play z'. ji )^. iJC ^. 
Playful % U- 
Pleasant '^ |^, >^ A ^ '^^ 
Please 'I^ ±. ^ fe «• 
Pleased •la^.'^ife^. 
Pleasure 'I^, B B- 
Plenty g J£, ^. 
Plot ti-,^. 
Ploughing t'. ?^ H. 

Plump nm-.'M^- 

Pocket ^ ^, ^. 
Point V. ti ifi. 
Poison ^ Sj^. 

Pole ^. ;a. 
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Policeman ^ ^. 


Purpose,;/. iS^. 


Polite 5^ j®, It H. 


Put ■^, n- 


Politeness M il, /^ SH- 




Pond fiU fg. 


Q 


Poor ^ m- 


Quarrel ^Ws.ti'^. 


Poorer E^;l£S- 


Queen ^ I, 5E B- 


Porch fnmrmm- 


Queer ^ M. 


Possess :^, ^ ?^. 


Question (ig j^. 


Post tt- 


Quickly g;, ^. 


Pot 1^, ^, ^. 


Quiet P B|. 


Practise W M, K .1^. 


Quietly ^ p. 


Praised M n. B m. 


Quite g g, + ^. 


Prayer ff IPS; !i ^. 


Quivers f? M. ff. 


Prepared gji. 


R 


Presented || |t, IS- 


Presents M %, H m- 


Rabbit ^ |&. 


Prettier Mm, Mm M- 


Rail ^, gg T. 


Prince S, ||3£; I^. 


Raised ^f^; U^.- 


Princess ^i, I :^. 


Ramble ^51.^^. 


Prison ^ ^,. 


Rather ®;^,^^. 


Prisoners mM,^m. 


Reaching PJ. 


Promised jtf^.^^. 


Read ffl. 


Proposed mm,is.i^. 


Real :»,:tffi- 


Proud mwc^w- 


Reaping Jfe fig ; XO ffl. 


Proved If m, JE it. 


Reason 31 fe, |^ 0. 


Province iif. 


Regarded l|:^;#M. 


Provisions U-^M M- 


Relations m &. 


Pulled ^ ^. 


Relieve #5: P, M ifc- 


Punish *^, ?pj|g. 


Remember |2 W.- 
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Rented ffi fE- 

Replied m ^. fi. 

Resist t«I ffi. 'F M- 

Rest«. S^. 

Rested v. i^ M'- 

Return |g. 

Reward v. m K; ^ SW- 

Rewards. MM- 

Rice :H5.. 

Rich ^. 

Riches n. ^ M. ^• 

Right «. M'S-.^©;^- 

Right adv. IS jE. ^ -fr. 

Ring 72. ^3g. 

Ringing ^ HI. 

Ripe ^, H;. 

River jBf. 

Road ^. 

Roadside J^ ^. 

Roared 11$. !?L. 

Roaring I^L- 

Robbers ^. 

Rocks :fc :iS, lU ^• 

Rocky Jl5 Ag. ^ III ^. 

Rod ;K. ^. 

Rode ^JH. |§. 

Rolling M> ^' 

Roof M S. 

Room ^, f^. 



Root ifK. 

Rope m ^• 

Rosin ;^Bg.;m IS. 
Rotten J® M, *i' 
Rough *a;i^<R^^. 

Royal mmM,m ffl. 

Rubies U M- 

Ruddy ■^. 

Rudely ^ #. W ^. 

Ruined ^m^mm- 

Ruled ± ^, IS ^• 
Ruler S i. 
Run li. i^;^*. 
Running ^ j@. 
Rush Ifej f j ^; W ^. 



Sad ^^. ig^.«E!a. 
Safe ^P S. 
Safety 2p ^. 
Said S. 0- 
Salt a. m.- 
Salt «. ^ 

Salutes. rrBy^WC- 
Saluted tx ^ (it- 
Same IPI — . — #. 
Sang 1^. 
Sat ^. 
Satisfy fiEMm.^^S. 
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Saved ^**. 
Say ^. U- 
Sceptre 5 ^ ^ S. 
School JP ^. 
School-house i^'^.^^. 
School-mates JuJ^^, MW 

Scolded M,W- 
Scythes ilU^il. 
Seaport MM' 
Seas ^. 
Seat MM- 
Second Ig Zl. 
Secret n. ^i^ ^M- 
See S. ?f^ m- 
Seek ^ ^. 
Seems ^ IH. - ^. 
Seen M. 

Seize 1^ t!£, ^ ffi. 
Sent H, 51;. 
Sentence ^ ^. 
Sentry ^ 2^, Pt ^. 
Separate ^^;^Sil. 
Servants ^ ^. 
Serve », BR ^. 

Set m-, m. ±. 

Seven -i^. 

Seventy-two -li + — • 
Several ^ ®. M- 



Share ^^. 
I Sharp ifeiS.#fiJ. 
Sharpened ^ IS f 9. S '^^ 
Sheep i^ #:. 
Shepherd i|fcfi,«yc^«. 
Shine M 56.88 0. 
Shining ^5B,^^. 
Shivered ® 51. ®. 
Shoes m, M. 
Shook il :g.. 
Shoot z*. #r 15. 

Shoot »2. mu- 

Short Wi^;M,m- 

Shortly ^ {£. 
Shot 2/. jl J!c. ^ ». 
Shoulder M- 
Shouted ic^,'^^. 
Shovel 3^,11]. 

Showed ni^,mm^z. 
Shut m. ^. 

Sick ^. 
Sickness j^ f^. 
Side E;5i. 
Sighed i|, ± S. 

Sight a ^, ig m. 

Sign le m, i^^^ H. 

Silver M- 
Simply ii, ;p ^. 

Sin m m- 
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Since 'ISlEJSl;©...^*. 

Sing 1^. 

Sister W J*. 

Sit^. 

Sitting ^. 

Situation ^mM&.-M^- 

Six A^. 

Skilled m W. W. ^. 

Skins Si- 

Sky 5^. 

Slate ^S )K. 

Slave 5lti5. 

Slay ^m. 

Sleeping H. 

Slip P. W It, tg. 

Slowly ^ ^. ^ ^. 

Small /h. 

Smallest :^ />. 

SmelU. m;^M.^. 

Smelling «. MMM.^- 

Smiled U ^^ 

Smoke n. i@|. 

Smoke v. ^M' 

Smooth jfe Jf. 

Snap rr if. 

Soft m. M- 
Sold !i *, ffi w- 

Soldiers ^ ±. :^ M- 
{Solemnly :^|g, ^fi. 



Some ii:.M®. 
Somebody J^ A. ^ A- 
Sometimes ^ li#, ^ ]^. 
Son la ^. 
Song ^ ft. 
Son's 5a ^ fi^J. 

Soon m in. x£ ^'I- 

Sony 'I^'Ii, tai:,'tfi3#. 
Soup H %. 
Spared %m,^ M- 
Speeches 'g M; SI t^ ^. 
Spell «. m%;W^m. 
Spelling ^^, -ei^. 
Spend ffl.ft; ?SJS. 

Spilling ji IB. ^ aj. 

Spirit Jli* S, M.. 
Spoiled z;.;tSil.€^'ll. 
Spoke ta, ^. 
Stand lit, ^ at. 
Started M.®- 
Starved flM^JE- 
State @i. 
Stay <^jh,55r@. 
Steadily ^ ^ ^ »&. 
Steal ^ m. ft- 
Steep lilt llg, l!l^ m- 
Stems :^ ^s|, M- 
Steps 0m,0i^- 
Stick «. i^:, ;^. 
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Sticking V. Sfi &. 

Still m £.. is}. 
still mm.mmi^'m. 

stole ^, fi. 
Stools ^, ^. 
stop ± ^. ^. 

Store ^*;^J$;;gM;lT^. 
Story ]^y. 
Straight ^ it. ^ jg- 
Strange -^M, Pf'!^. 
Stranger :T^*aM;tA. !£ 

^mmz A- 

Stream /]■» jHf. 
Street # Jt. 
Strike tr, ». 
String ilfe, ^ ^i-:. 
Stroked MM- 
Strong ^. 3M m. 
Strongly jt g|. 
Struck ^T. ^. 
Stuck i^'^.m'^.. 
Student ^ ^. 
Study n. ^ f^. 

Study i>. m,mm,m^. 

Stumble MW.:^Je. 

stump ?/. i^,mm.m m. 
Subject sa ^, E m. 

Succeeded z.. jKlfc.MjS;. 
Successh.l JSS^.J^ JiJ. 



Such in Jib. 
Suddenly ^ f^- 
Sufficient j|§J£. 
Suggesting |<?^;m;^.M 

@i. 
Summer J. 
Sunshine B jfe. 
Supported ^^;^li. 
Suppose §S?J,{S/ii. 
Sure ?i K. - ^. 
Surely -.^, ^^1^ 
Surprised j^ |f . 
Sweet ^; St; .^ ^. 

Swept ^, #:. 

Swimming ^0 7K> M '^' 
Sword ^1]. 
Swore ^ ^. 

T 

Table M:- M- 

Take ^;g. 

Taken ^. 

Talk ^,|S. 

Tall IR, ;g. 

Task ?()|^;X*.^;fj;&» 

Taste ft. m m- 

Taste z/. -g ^t 

I'aught V, m, ^ Ml 

Tear v. M, Wj. 

'a-earn. H& «r. 
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Tearing off ibS?. #f^. 

Teeth m S^- 

Tell ^. 

Tenderly ^ ^ '^ ?P. 

Tents ^ lit, if^ ¥• 
Term igM. S§^- H M- 
Terror JS W- 

Than it,m,i^i^m)}^'^ 

Thanked jE it- 
Thankful m it. ^ M. 
Themselves ^^ 9 £• 
Then M Ji, ;^- 
There ^ Jt, K ^• 
Therefore Bf B. :^ J^fc- 
Thief M- 
Thing ^. i^. 

Think m;B1^- 

Thorn ^ fij. 

Though m f&. 

Thought V. m-.B M- 
Thoughtless M^fuMM 

Three z:.. 
Threw i|5, ^. 
Through g, ffi. 
Throw B. ^. 

Thus in J^ flii. B ^ Bn- 

Tickled @ m. f5. 



Tidy ^W.S"^. 

Tie M,M. 

Tiger ^. 

Tight ^. 

Time m, it It: ^. 0- 

Tired m^Mm' 

Tobacco i^^. 

To-day 4* H • 

Together -^^f, ^^ ft^^ 

Toil «. ^ ^, ^ I?. 

Told ^. 

To-morrow ?9 ^. 

To-night '^ 1^. 

Too i;, il ;i^; i)?. 

Took ^. 

Top %, M- 

Tore ^ ^. 

Torn ^± $?. ^. 

Touched m «• 

Towards |p]. 

Town ■^^. 

Tramp ^ ^, ]^ tr. 

Trampled Mil, ^1^. 

Travellers ^li:g, M?^. 

Treating #iM. 

Tree If. 

Trembled R tS- 

Trembling M IS. 16 ^' 

Tried |fi. 
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Trouble BBi^^- 
Troubled M. '^ ^ ^• 
Trough W, ^-^l^fkM^. 
Trousers ^. 
Trumpet H^.H:^. 
Trusted ff M. € b£. 
Truth »'ti-,^?S. 
Try ^. 

Tugged m^m,^. 

Turkey «. i^ H. 
Titrnz;. MMlMm- 
Tutor aHi, Ut M- 
Twelve + Zl. 
Twenty-one H + — . 
Twice IL^,W^- 
Two ~. 

U 

Uncle fa£5^. M5S. 
Uncover |^ ^, E H- 
Under ;ffi "f^ Ij. 
Understand H?, ff. 
Unkind :f fc g. ^f B. 
Unselfish a6^«IIK#. 

Until ig S, Jfc K. ^ Jl. 
Up |G, J:. 
Upon S: J:,. 
Upper ?e _h, ^ K. 



Uprising «. B li. fl^ fL- 
Use «. M, jj£ in. 
Useful /^^, #:i^. 
Usual 2p ^. 
Usually s^m^m S. 

V 

Valley ^S; {Ij^. 
Vanished M^, 3?^^^- 
Velvet;?. ^ fi ,=K. 
Very &. S- 
Victory ^^-fi. 

Village M m. m m. 

Virtuous :t ^. K ^. 

Visit M PpI m m. 

Visitor ^ §. 
Visitor's ^m^'M^' 
Voice ^ t-. 

W 

Wages it #[. X K. 
Wait #, '^ 1@|. 
Wakened g|. 
Walk ^, ^. 
Wandering 3;^ ff • '^ ffiP- 
Want S, ^. 
Warm ^ |^. 
Warmer ^,g, fT ^. 
Warned 1) 51^. '^ ^, 
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Waste «. ^iJ.^m- 
Watched S^,'^=||. 
Watching m '^'fi ^ ^■ 
Water 7jC- 

Way 5^^imi^- 
Weak Ife ^. 
Wealltiy ^, ^ St- 
Weapons ^^^ :^^. 
Wear flg, ^. 1=. 
Weary H- 
Weaving ^, /fi JiK- 
Weeds Sf !#£. 
Welcomed ^ jffi. 
Well«. ^. 
Well «. and a^&. H, #, jj. 

Wet ^'. i^ m. m :t 

Wet a. M- 

Whack g fr. i^. W- 

What mMmznm-^; 
fpj. 

Whatever ^ !!!■ H ^, 7F» |^ 

Wheat ^. 
When ^3€lt. 
Whether ^, ^ ^. 
While in 11^. #; - I'J. 

Whistling ^m. unim. 

White e -e,. 

whoin^A,aii±^Ms«'- 



Whole :^, — ^. 

Whose ^A;t....lDJi2fc 

Why M i|5:. 

Wicked j^M.^fi.- 

Wife #. 

Wild if a. ^ -If. 

Wilderness ^ if it itili- 

Willing '1®. 

Win E. B- 

Window W" 

Wine "J®. 

Wing M' 

Winter ^. 

Wise m^.M m. 

Wished ®, S ^. 
With B;M;^. 
Without IK-, ^, ^. 
Wolf M. 
Wondered <& M ^, <& P 

Wonderful -^ 14. # ^{3?. 
Wood ;f:. 
Wooden TfC M- 
Wood-pecker g§; ;if: ^. 
Woods Wl ^^ 
Words u. "a M. 
Wore :$<., m> BR. 

work«. xw;mm- 
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Work V. Xl^;«i6. 


Wrong 7^. m±, Mh, ^M. 


Workmen X A- 


Wrong z;.^rX:f:]Et. 


World iS: ^. 


Y 


Worn ^ ^. ^ S. 


Worn V. m ^> %. M- 


Yard m JflJ. 


Worried », S 'fi- 


Year ^, ^. 


Worth M M ft, Pj -t. 


Yesterday H^ H. 


Wounded ^ |i], ^ a. 


Yet t^?; ^rlff. 


Wounds mM:tm,mu. 


Young ^' ^. 


Writing ||^: ^. 


Yourself ?^ i B. 


Written S. ^• 


Youth /J?:^. 



■ i£^*0^«S^'i 



^ -^ m m ^ 

m m }i m 

-Am^mmzify'^fj:^m&Amm 

- Jim ^ m m z x^m ^^r^ ^ - - 
mm'^':^M¥zmwiMnMmmtn K 

mm-^m'Mmx^m^^Mz§^ 

i%^m'A7Mzmmmm^mmmmm 

-jimmz^^um^^k^mn'^ 

-A.mmz^^mmmmmimmm 

-jinmz^^iMmmm^pycm'^ 

n^^z^ij\i'¥-M;)m^^mz^^ 
z^m±^MJi'A'^B^m.zmmM 
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FIRST READER. 



NOTES. 



••0$0t>— 

Lesson I. 

§ 1. Therewas, 7^-;^/^, 

Would have no place, Jit M Ml- 
In which, ^.^H; iPjf* S t|». 

§ 2. Nothing but, :f^;'Ji. 
Saw, :1^; a^D;'f^. 



Lesson IL 

Kong Hang, g |g. 
§ 1. Fond of, ng; ®. 

Could not afford to, ij-pf^^ &,- 

Work for me for nothing, :^ fS. if IfS M JSff ;^- 
§ 2. In course of time, M ^ ; ft Bt- 

Old and new, ^ -^j ■;& jp .^ ^. 



Lesson IIL 

§ 1 . Did not join either side, '^ /F It f B ; ^ Pff ^ ^ 
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Atfirst, ^i&;i{&S!l. 

Turned, ^^; ®M- 
§ 2. At\ast,m^;BM- 
§ 4. Look at, U; MM- 
§ 5 . Sure enough ,tfyM;MMU^- 

Let him alone, li 3? gl ?^ ; M ;?. ^ PpI 
§ 6. Won the victory, S^l^. 

After all, mi^;m%- 
§ 7. Oneof us, ^Igff*:^— ; i^itff* A. 

Peck him to death, M^^M- 
§ 9. Upon this, B JH:. 

On friendly terms, MB; &U- 



Lesson IV. 

§ 1. Prince Hsiian, ^^dE- 

Ch'u State, ^ M- 

Chao Hsi-hsu, 0f? M i±- 

In good order, mB^ft-rUB^- 
§ 2. Afraid of, g. 
§ 4. Well, •^m^. 
§ 6 Once upon a time, ^ — 55C; .^ ;5t. 

King of all the beasts, H M :t aE- 
§ 9. Of course, if f.{| ; # ^ iK' S' . 

In terror, fSl'W- 
§ 10. Now it is just so with the people in the north, 



Lesson V. 

§ 1. Had better, Tf in. 

Be out of trouble, ^MBM- 
§ 2. First plan, ^ — fh. 

Hang, M- 
I 3. This will never do, jtti ^ ^" ^T^ "1 il- 
§ 5. Fierce-looking, Jt^^)t^.. 
§ 6. Fell on his knees, MBlTM' 
§ 8. Spared his life, it ^ ^. 
§ 10. Putaway, |&|^;5^i^. 



Lesson VI. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, KMS^.#1 Cii^^ffiS^). 

Queen Elizabeth, ^iK^^ikM i'Jf ffi. 
§ I. One another, ^ jlfc ; S ;fB. 
§ 2. England, ^ gl. 
§ 5. Sentfor, JiAS;t;^fi. 



Lesson VIL 

§ 1. A great man, ft A ; M g. 
§ 2. America, 15 ^ ?lj jjn im. 

A new country, — ff ^ .S. ^ I 

Then, t;i:^. 
§ 5. On fire, ^ fk 

Put out, ^M, -xtm. 
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Lesson VIII. 







William T€a,m.mmm (^ ± A ^y 


§ 


1. 


Switzerland, a^ipl. 
Europe, ic Ma ^H. 


§ 


3. 


Long, long ago, ^^^ fj. 
Gessler, A ^ • 
Subject to, WiSl. 


§ 


5. 


Market place, 7^ J§. 
Set up, g ^. 



Lesson IX. 

§ 1. To take care of, ^ If. 

§ 2. Nearby, a ^;tti:5£. 

§ 3. Began to grow tired of watching, ^ -^ S* i 

All alone, ® g. 
§ 4. Tired out, K i^i^- 

Fine fun, Mm^^itmm^. 

At the top of his voice, H :/j jfij Pf- 
§ 5. Where? where? S H ^, ffi H S- 
§ 6. Just, ^;:^^. 
§ 9. Slip out of the forest, Tf ^ 5|* 4* ffil HJ. 

Badly frightened, # *?•? ^ 5^^. 

Help ! help !^#,^^. 



Lesson X. 



§ 8. Fit together, ^ 'g-, 

§ 12. To feed out of , JH J^b $t 1^ ; i^ Jlfc &' %. 



NOTES. 5 

Lesson XL 

§ 1. Wonderful goose, -^ M ;^ fH- 

§ 2. A great deal of, ^. 

Took good care oi,Wi^mM; # S 3^ H- 
Lay up something daily, ^ ^ #. 

§ 3. Count it over again and again, BHW:&; ^ 

§ 4. Rim his hand under the gold pieces and turn 

them over, SX^W-k^M K S M St. 
§ 6. Insteadof, R#;:f ... ifnE-. 
§ 8. Treating him badly, # ;J: ^ #. 
§ 9. A mass of gold inside of her, ^ j^ ^ — - ^ i^. 
§ 10. At once, ^ |ij. 

Lesson XIL 

§ 1. TsiFa, ^^. 
Ch'u, ^. 

ch'in, m- 

Running short of food, M'^M^' 
§ 3. Living upon beans, MM^&<^'M- 

Lives on meat and rice, ^UM^^M' 
§ 7. Ku Ch'ien, ^ U- 

Yeh, M. > 

Wu, ^. 

The upper part of the river, tC ;2i -L ?&• 

The lower part, T Sfe- 

The chief of the army, ^^Z^ii^M- 
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§ 1. Wang Sun Chia, I #. K. 

Chi, ^. 
§ 3. To put down, ij}^;^^?. 

Lesson XIIL 

§ 1. A great famine, :)z^^' 

§ 2. Did all he could, m. ^ :fj :t Bi "B- 

To relieve the distress, J^l M M M- 

A number of, fj*- ^. 

One loaf of bread, — ■ M fi ■Q.. 
§ 5. That was only half as large as usual, §5 ^ ^ i#F 

Forced her, M^tL- 
I 6. Evensomuch, g|^J|:MM^• 
§ 8. In a frightened voice, M it t, M- 
§ 9. Mary, MflJffiC^^ig). 

Came rolling out, |^ ^ M tB- 

No doubt, lill ^. 
§ 10. Ran as fast as her feet could carry her, i 
§11. On purpose, /^ ^,. 
i 12. The greater ones, ^ ^ :^ ^. 



Lesson XIV. 

5 1 . Tung Ting Shan, JP3 ^ llj . 
Great Lake, i:?4g. 
Soochow, M'M- 
Gl-ni-us, jjf A;^M. 



NOTES. 

§ 2 Island, ^ (ig Si? ^ llj). 

§ 3. A large pine stump, — :^ |fc :^ if Ife. 

Such a nice seat., in jlfc — ^ ^ fif . 
§ 4. Stuck fast. JPIfi. 
§ 5. Was covered with rosin, ® Jb M ^ It ?K; ti 

5 S. "Worn outi W&i] ^. 

vu^on.mm-.nB. 

§ 9. Had treated him so badly, iB^iSiSb^M* 
§ 10. Send up new shoots. ^^M'&.- 
Different from. ^ :fi*. 



Lesson XV. 

§ 1 Chiang Shih, ^ ^. 
Han Dynasty, M IS- 

§ 2. W,#fi, 

^ 5. Fond of conipanyj j^ ^. 

Hei face brightened, ® ^ # fe; ^ ■& 41 i 
§ 7. Took pity on them, ^^. 

Burst forth, ^^^ti^. 
§ 8 Running short, H S. 



Lesson XVL 

« 1. China, ij» ^. 

Divided into seven kingdoms, ^^A^\ 
Qh 'i kingdom, ^ ^ . 
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§ 2. TsouChi, iRjgi. 

Handsome face, M ^- 
§ 6, Ch'engPeiHsuKung, iS^fc;^^. 
§ 8. Just then, M ^ iKf . 

The same question, IS) -=■ ^ M» 
§ 9. About to, jTI;^. 
§ 10. Without doubt, it ^. 
§ 12. Very, JE; Ip. 

§ 15. He wants something of me, ^MM^' 
§ 16. Think so much of, ^ ;tt -f* <^- 



Lesson XVII. 

The gentleman on the beam, M Jt ^ -f . 
§ 1. Ch'gn Shih, ft ';S. 
§ 2. To "be under his rule, g vg //J ^ T- 
§ 4. A roof beam, S M; JE ^. 

Was busy wnting, ^ .1; p^ 'ft!:. 
§ 5. Call foi help, Pf. ^t 
§ 6 . He warned them against, f^^^!^. 

Many kinds of evil, MMWM- 
, Close, ^, 

Do not imitate the gentleman on the beam, ^ ■ 

^ m ± a -7 ^fc. 

§ 8. In thefutuie, ^!IF^^. 
§ 10. Changed, r^ it- 



NOTES. 

Lesson XVIII. 

§ 1. A field of wheat, ^ H . 

The reaping time drew near, MM^^ E.3tj 
§ 5. Depends upon, ^ M. M- 

Plenty of time, ^ & :^ ^. 
§ 14. Hire workmen, fg X- 
§ 15. In earnest, tfj> ^ ^ ^. 



Lesson XIX, 

Romulus, A €• 

Remus, A ^• 
§ 4. A place of safety, ^ 5: ;& ifi. 
§ 6. Usedto,'tt;i*;:^-SV. 
§ 7. Ivcarned, ^P; K. 
§ 10. Right here, In M K Hfi- 

Rome, H fi| ii. 



Lesson XX. 



Joseph, A ^. 
§ 1 . Move from place to place, ^ Jii ^f ; S iH; 

§ 2. Was anxious about them, ,® i^ ^ i7; ^ ^ 



=Hr?!g^. 



$ 3. Mean and wicked, ^ ^ S.M- 
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§ 4. One sin always leads to another, ^B-'W^ft 

The bright coat of many colours, ^ fe ^ ^• 
§ 5. Egypt, j^Sa 

§ 7. To do the best he could, U^ij ^^W^ 
§ 8. In the whole land, fE^M:tf¥- 
§ 13. Returned good for evil, BW^WL ^: 

As long as he lived, ^/^ ^. 



Lesson XXI. 

Chou Ya Fu, ^ ffi ^. 
§ 1. Wen Ti, X ^f . 

Tartars, a® A; ■^^. 

Iviu Li, SiJ M-- 

Pa Shan, ^ Jfc.. 

Hsi: Ivi, % W,- 

ChiMen,i|$ P^. 

Hsi Liu, IB W. 

To keep away the northerners, &, ^g i^. 
§ 2. In person, |5 gf. 
§ 3. Clad in armour, l!!^-^. 
§ 5. Major general, fI5 gt- 

We have nothing to do with, M^^^ 
§ 6. Shortly afterwards, ^ ^. 

The royal sceptre, 3E ^ ;^ |^'. 
§ 8. Your Majesty, ^ ~f. 

Military fashion, % fif. 

Moved, it f/j . 



NOTES." 11 

§ 10. He is a real general, ^Mj^%^. 

Regarded their duties lightly, IS IS ^ H ffi. 

Taken prisoners, ^ ^. 
f 11. Commander-in-chief of infantry, If* ^. 



Lesson XXII. 

§ 1. Each had a s-^parate house to live in, ^ t^' ^ ^ 

Lily bulbs, W -&• 
§ 2. A thousand and a thousand, M ;^ M =f W (@ "9 

Narcissus bulbs, J^iJh^M- 
New year, j^ ^. 
§ 7. A hundred and a hundred, i6 if 1^ + S" (@ "B 

§ 8. To smell so strongly, ^t,^^ftaR:&^l 
§ 10. A bad odour, — M ^" ;^ :^ ■*• 
§ 13. It is too bad, B i; il T. 

Evil smelling, ^f ^ ;t "1 ^. 
§ 14. A disagreeable smell, 'fl' A >l^ 'Jfe ;^ ^~ 
§ 15. To put evil on others, ^WM A- 



Lesson XXIIL 



Real Soldiers, M^A- 
5 1. The right kind of soldiers, -g- ^ ,:;& ^ A. 
Win the battle, m B- 
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§ 2. Up and down, Jb T; \M M- 

Sounded, ^. 

Far and near, j^ j^. 

To join the army, ^ |I. 
§ 4. Sharp eyes and ears, 5 ^1 @ ?9' 

He must be in his place, ^ ig^- ^ It J^ S ^&.- 

On time, ^ [h$. 

The minute an order is given, ^ ^it,^- 
§ 5. Picked out, ^fe ^. 
§ 6. Steep hills, |1^ ^. 
§ 8. Empty pitcher, ^ m.; ^ M- 
§ 10. A wild blast, # J] — n^. 
§ 14. Drawing his sword, i^ ^l) ; S XJ • 



Lesson XXIV. 

Miriam, ^^ig. 

Moses, m VU (A ^). 
§ 1. Ever since it began to grow light, Q flSi 1^ JSl ^■ 
§ 2. Close to the water's edge, MjS.7KW.- 

Far-away, ji^. 
§ 4. Kept it a secret, il5 ^f* 'S A- 
§ 6. By weaving leaves and strong stems together, 

A soft lining, —§kU:tM^- 
§ 9. . Afar off, ^-^. 

Watched every move, ^ffl |g j^ — |g — !&■, 
§ 11. The little fellow, /> 5^; /h ^. 
§ 13. Just in time, fe /jj -i;: 11^. 
§ 17. Grown up, ^ fig. 



NOISES. 13 

Lesson XXV. 

§ 1. Boston, ^±m(mmm^i' 

§ 2. Boy,^^;/hSf. 

O'clock (in of the clock ^ m M), is M- 

A dozen boys, S ^ + i^ A (a dozen ^ J? H i* 
^A. ^^*§^ + -A^). 

Toapplyfor, ^^;fti£m. 
§ 3. Hardly, P:g;M:ftg. 

To make up his mind, ^ ;^. 
§ 4. Rather a queer way, — # H ;^ :^. 
§ 5. A nail driven straight in, — ^ jit A S f^- 

Walking stick, 'a mm mm ;t ^; ^ ^. 

Twice out of three times, z:: ^^ ^ H.^. 
§ 7 . Won 't do (in would not do ± ffl ^), /p ^ ; :?^ ^, 
§ 8. Lot of boys, ^ 2- 

§ 11. Struck it plump on the head, ^ ?^. .IE i^ ^ #. 
§ 12. You just happened to do it, ^ :f; IS ^^ fj* ;& S- 
§ 18. Chief clerk, mU&;ii^> 



Lesson XXVL 

§ 1. Was full of mountains, M Ji -^ tfl. 

Rough, ift i£ :^ ^. 
§ 3. Had to, :^ ^ :^. 
§ 5. Stopped, jh ;t; la :t IS ^ ii 1f^ 
§ 6. Half-dead, ^ 5B. 

§ 12. Gotoff, T^. TIS. 
§ 14. By and by, ^ M- 
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§ 15. Better, |i ^. 

The keeper of the house, M j£, 
§ 16. All within the four, seas are brothers, ^^M'&H 



Lesson XXVIL 

True pleasure, ^ ^. 
U i. John, A^S. 

Taking a walk, fl: ^• 

A bright day, E fO H Ig ;^ 3?, 
§ 5. A pair of shoes, — ■ft ©. 
§ 6. In a moment, Yc W\\ M B>- 

Added, ^ m. 
§ 7. Hunt for, ^ ^. 
§ 8. Hung his head, ^ -^. 
§ 12. Ought to have, M %• 
§ 17. Put them on, ^ :^ (in i^ ® ;t *ft). 

§18. In sight, &mBzn,m^^. 

§ 19. Folded his hands, ^^ ^ :^; 'g'-t-. 

§ 23. It, is more blessed to give than to receive, M^^ 



Lesson XXVIIL 

Tell a lie, mmM. 
1. Si Ma Kwaug, M^ ^. 

The Province of Szechwan, M }J\^. 
Devil-sickness, 315 :^ ^. 



NOTES. 15 

Paid much silver for, BltiMM^. 

A beautiful song, H ?i; j^ nf; 'Ift K :& ^ ^. 
§ 5. Chi-Chi, It fi§t ;t ^. 
§ 9. Fur jacket, SiH^. 

§ IQ. He wears a feather jacket, ^Wi. — '%M^'^. 
§ 12. He did the last time I did wrong, 'wi^^^^ 

It m, wm IS ^ %. 

§ 13. Evening meal, ^ ^. 

§ 14. To peel fruit, f ij j^ ;2: ^. 

Boiling water, % 7jc. 
§ 15. With so iittle waste, X ^ @ *. 
§ 16. Made the discovery, 3^ ^ BB. 
§ 17. How to remove the peach skins, ^'J ;^ ^ :2l S* 



Lesson XXIX. 

Uncoln, *|ca(^HMjKb"). 
§ 1. A rude cabin, — PjB H; — A^ M. 

The Great Central State of Kentucky, -&• ^ 

§ 2. Anobleman, :ftA; ffi*. 

§ 3. With his own hands,^ ^. 

§ 4. Swept across the floor, U M fiS it&. 

§ 5. Limbs of trees, i^ 1^, 

§ 6. Abraham, IS ffif£^ (A iS). 

§ 7. Too large for the cradle, ^- g :t P3 ^ ffi ^ 
By means of, ^. 
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5 13. A spelling book, #r- ?± ^ ; ^ ^ *^. 

Spelling class, ^^M- 
9 16. A life of George Washington, ^ in ^ S 
^ 17. Throw himself on the ground, MMMW<. 
§ 20. Angel mother, "^ ^"^ MfW^^ZMn 



Lesson XXX. 

8 2. Of course, g ^. 

Obliged to, /f;#/f;;J&s^. 

For the good of others, ^M AMWM- 
J 3. The poor and the sick, '^ M ^ A' 
§ 6. A bad fall, - J|l] g| ;^ M !gf. 
§ 7. Candlestick maker, M'Mt:^- 
§ 8. A«: his heels, ^MM^- 
§ 10. Pushed and pulled, M^U^- 
§ 12. A helping hand, 65 A - W^:fj ; H-^illlA^?. 

Worth far more than gold, MM^B^M^- 



Lesson XXXL 



§ 2. Sovereign, $£gl^«(ffin+^'^). 

§ 3. Grocer's shop, ^:K;g. 

§ 4. Just on the point of, "^^ ^. 

I 5. Out of sight, ^^■,mmMZi^' 



NOTES. 17 

§ 6. For the wo .Id, ViB- 

My face tc ,d of my secret, W:^M ^f^MfJ^ 

Poorly, ^M;~'^&- 
§ 7. William, A ig. 

Mr. Hill, A ig. 

Mr. Hill's, Mr. HiH ^ ^. 

Work for me, M^^^- 
§ 8. Webb, A«. 
§ 10. Mr. Catchem, A^- 
§ 13. Mrs. Webb, Farmer Webb j^l S- 



Lesson XXXII. 

§ 1. A^ome, ;^^. 

Androclus, A=S- 

He had nothing that he could call his own, ^ 

§ 3. Lay down on the groimd, fli @\ //^ iifi. 

§ 5. In trouble, g«i;!SM. 

§ 9. Closeby, IfiSiiS^. 

§ 17, Footraces, MM- 

Chariot races, ^ $. 

§21. SoitwiU, J^ic|H&,;;gm^3^. 

§ 22. Open space, ^ K ^ JtU. 

§ 23. Finepeople, *M;^^. 

§ 24. It would make quick work of the slave, HtfSC^ £ 
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Lesson XXXIII. 

§ \. Whotookpartinit, ||^^^:Jg|^^^. 

At times, B# ^. 

Want of, K ^. 
i 2 . George Scott, ^±^. 

On Guard, n^WiZM- 

wiM night, jE am li:2H^ 

§ 3. Basin, ^. 

§ 4. Snowball, g ^ (M ^). 

§ 8. Was troubled, i& it |5>M,i&^^^S. 
§ 9. Made up his mind, jfc i^. 
§ 10. Stared at, -^ /tg. 

PART II. 
§ 4. Harry Scott, S iP ^ (George Scott ;^ ^). 

Badly off, ^m»I p. 
§ 6. Takemetohim, S^t!:^;^• 
PART III. 
§ 3. Raymond, /j?gjg, 
§ 6. Your honour, :k.A, IS T- 



Lesson XXXIV. 

§ 1. Was once taken very ill, ^ ^ 'g g| ^ ffi ^. 

Were sent for, if ^ tE S • 
§ 6. At least, S 'J?; M Wl ia H- 

lu search of, ^ ^.. 
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§ 9. Get out of my way, ^ ^ ; # Jg 7J & *• 

§ 13. Set off, ^ ^. 

§ 16. By means of, Si\M- 

Loaves of bread, MMM^- 

§ 17. The clock strikes twelve, M ?•% + ^ T- 

§ 20. Fast asleep, Bff M- 

§ 21. Fell deeply in love, K A 'ft ?® **» ; H ^ M ^. 

§ 22. Setting ber free, mZ',^^M&- 

§ 24. In great fear, ^ S ^ ®. 
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PREFACE- 



The teachers of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text-books in use. 
These books are either from America or England. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical diflS,culties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him overcome them. 
Besides, much of the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are comparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five per 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life, 

history, literature, etc. 

F. F. S. 
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A LESSON Fi^OM CONFUCIUS. 

1. Confucius once heard two of his pupils 
quarrelling. One was of a gentle nature and was 
called by all the students a peaceful man. The 
other had a good brain and a kind heart, but was 
given to great anger. If he wished to do a thing, 
he did it. and no man could prevent him from 
doing it ; if any one tried to hinder him, he would 
show sudden and terrible rage. 

2. One day, after one of these fits o) 
temper^ the blood came from his mouth, and, in 
great fear he went to Confucius. "What shall 
I do with my body?" he asked. "I fear I 
shall not live long. It may be better that I no 
longer study and work. I am your pupil and 
you love me as a father. Tell me what to do 
for rsr;^ body. ' ' 
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3. Confucius answered , "You liave a wrong 
idea about your body. It is not the study, not the 
work in school, but your great anger that causes 
the trouble. 

4o "I will help you to see this. You re- 
member when you and one of the boys quarrelled. 
He was at peace and happy again in a little time, 
but you were very long in overcoming your anger. 
You cannot expect to live long if you continue that 
way. Kvery time one of the pupils says a thing 
you do not like, you are greatly enraged. There 
are a thousand in this school. If each offends you 
only once, you will have a fit of temper a thousand 
times this year. And you will surely die if you 
do not use more self-control. I want to ask you 
some questions : — 

' ' How many teeth have you? " 

5. "I have thirty-two, teacher." 

6. " How many tongues ? ' ' 

7. "Just one." 

8. ' * How man}^ teeth have you lost? " 

9. "I lost one when I was nine years old, 
and four when I was about twenty -six years 

old." 

10. "And your tongue — is it still perfect?" 

11. "Oh, yes." 
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12. "You know Meng Kung who is quite 
old?" 

13. "Yes, I know him well." 

14. "How many teeth do you think he had 
at your age?" 

15. "I do not know." . 

16. ' ' How many has he now? " 

17. "Two, 1 think. But his tongue is per- 
fect, though he is very old." 

18. "You see the teeth are lost because they 
are strong, and determined to have everything they 
desire. They are hard and hurt the tongue many 
times, but the tongue never hurts the teeth. Yet, 
it endures until the end, while the teeth are the 
first in man to decay. The tongue is peaceful and 
gentle with the teeth. It never grows angry and 
fights them, even when they are in the wrong. It 
always helps them to do their work in preparing 
man's food for him, although the teeth never help 
the tongue, and they always resist everything. 

19. ' ' And so it is with man. The strongest 
to resist is the first to decay; and it will be even 
so with you if you learn not the great lesson of 
self-control." 

"Chinese Fables and Folk Stories," 
BY Mary Hayes Davis. 
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II. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

1. In a far-off country across the sea there 
is a little town named Hamelin. 

2. A long time ago a very strange thing' 
happened in Hamelin. A great many rats came 
into the town. 

3. They were big, fierce rats. As there 
were so many of them they were very bold. They 
did not run and hide in holes as rats usually do. 

4. They fought and killed the cats and dogs 
and bit the children. They would take the food 
from the tables. They ran up and down the 
streets even in the daytime. 

5. The people of Hamelin were in great 
distress. The wise men among them tried to 
think of a way to get rid of the rats, but no plan 
could they think of which would work. 

6. The cats and dogs could not drive them 
out. They became afraid of the rats. Some 
people tried to poison them, but the rats were too 
wise. They would not eat the poison. 

7. The Mayor offered to pay a large sum 
of money to any one who would rid the town of the 
rats. Several tried, but no one could succeed. 

8. The Mayor did not know what to do. 
When the people came to him for help, he could 
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not help them. He could only say, "I wish I had 
a trap big enough and strong enough to catch the 
rats. / ivould give all my gold for it. ' ' 

9. Just then he heard a knock at the door. 
' ' Come in ! " said the Mayor. The door opened 
slowly, and in walked a very strange looking man. 

10. He was tall and thin, with bright blue 
eyes and light hair. His long coat was hair of 
yellow and half of red. No one had ever seen him 
before. 

11. The stranger went up to the Maj^or and 
said, **I can drive the rats out of the town." 

12. "Who are you?" cried the Wise Man, 
*' and how can you do this thing? ' ' 

13. "I am called the Pied Piper. I cannot 
tell you what I shall do. If you will promise to 
give me a thousand pieces of gold, I will soon show 
you." 

14. "A thousand," cried the Mayor; "I 
will give you five thousand." 

15. '■'■ Agreed^'''' said the Pied Piper, " now I 
will go to work." 

16. Then he went out into the street. He 
took a pipe from his long coat and began to play a 
meiyy tune. 

17. Soon the rats came running from the 
houses. 
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The Piper walked slowly down the street, 
playing a merry tune. All the rats followed, 
dancing to the music. 

18. They seemed to forget everything else 
but the music, and so when the Piper came to the 
river, every rat danced into the water and was 
drowned. 
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19. The people were amazed. They could 
not believe at first that the rats were gone. Then 
when they saw that they were really drowned, how 
happy they were! They rang the bells and 
shouted for joy. 

20. The rats were gone, but no one seemed 
to remember the Piper. They even forgot to 
thank him for clearing out the rats. 

21. The Piper watched the people in their 
joy for a while, then he went to the Mayor's oflB.ce. 

22. The Mayor and his wise men were all 
there, laughing and talking about the rats. They 
were gone and Hamelin was happy again. They, 
too, seemed to have forgotten the Piper. 

23 . The Piper walked up to the Mayor and 
said, "The rats are all gone. Now, please give 
me a thousand pieces of gold." 

24. "A thousand pieces of gold!" said the 
Mayor. "That is too much. It was very easy 
work to destroy the rats ; any one could have done 
that. I will give you fifty pieces of gold ; then do 
you leave the town at once. ' ' 

25. The strange man looked hard at the 
Mayor, and then said, "You promised the thousand 
pieces of gold if I would rid the town of rats. 
Now if you do not give me the money you will be 
very sorry. ' ' 
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26. ." What can you do to harm us?" cried 
the Mayor. "The rats are dead. You cannot 
bring them back. Take your fifty pieces and be 
gone. ' ' 

27. But the Piper would not take the money. 
He did not say anything rjiore. He waited only a 
moment, then he went out into the street again. 

28. He played a few sweet notes on his pipe. 
At once the children came out of the houses just 
as the rats had done. The boys and girls from 
every home came to follow the Piper. They ran 
after him, dancing and laughing and shouting in 
the greatest glee. The wonderful, music drew 
them on. 

29. The Piper walked down the street ; but 
this time he did not go towards the river. He 
went out across the fields towards a large hill. 
When he came to the hill, a large door opened in 
its rocky side. The Piper went in at the door, 
still playing ^he sweet tune. All the children 
followed him, and when all were in, the door closed. 

30. The Mayor, his wise men, and all the 
fathers and mothers of the town followed after the 
children. They called to them to come back, but 
they did not seem to hear. 

31. When the Mayor and others came to the 
hill, they could not find the door that hsd opened 
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to the Piper. The hill looked just as it had 
always been. There was nothing to show where 
the Piper and the children had gone. 

32. Near the hill they met a little boy who 
was lame, and so could not run as fast as the 
others. He was crying bitterly. 

33. * ' Why do you cry ? ' ' said the Mayor. 

34 . "I wished to go with the other children , ' ' 
he replied. ' ' When the man played on his pipe, 
it told us about a beautiful land. The sun was 
shining and the birds were singing. The children 
were playing in the fields. They were never ill 
nor lame. I ran as fast as I could, but when I 
came here the children were gone, and I could not 
find the door." 

35. The J,Iayor, his wise men, and all the 
fathers and mothers, could only go back to their 
homes. Very sony were they that they had not 
paid the Piper. 



iHo THE THREE BROTHERSc 

1. Once upon a time two sons of a king set 
out from home to see the world. They fell into 
bad habits^ and would not return home. 

2. So their youngest brother, named Dumm- 
hngj set out to find them. He found them, btit 
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they would not return home. Because Dttmmling 
would not join in their evil deeds^ they laughed at 
him. They thought that he was very foolish. - 

3. Still they allowed Dummling tc go about 
with them. He went because he thought he 
might keep them from doing wrong. So they 
journeyed on together. ^ 

4. They soon came to a large ant hill. The 
two older brothers wished to turn it over to see 
how the little ants would run away in terror., But 
Dummling said, ''^ Let it alone; I will not allow 
you to trouble the ants." 

5. Then they went on farther, till they came 
to a lake. Here they saw a large number of ducks 
swimming. The two brothers wanted to catch a. 
pair of the ducks. They said that they would be 
fine when roasted. But Dummling said, "Let 
them alone ; you must not kill the ducks. ' ' 

6. At last they came to a bee'' s nest. Th«re 
was so much honey in this that it was running 
out at the mouth of the nest. The two brothers 
wished to kill the bees and take their honey. 
But Dummling said, "Let the bees alone; you 
must not take their honey." 

7. After this the three brothers came to a 
castle. They looked into the stable where there 
were several stone horses, but they saw no one. 
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8. Then they wandered through all the 
rooms until they came to a door at the end, which 
was locked. In the middle of the door was a hole. 
Peeping through this hole they saw a fierce look- 
ing man sitting at a table. 

9. They called to him once, twice, but he 
did not hear. When they called the thir'd time, 
he got up and opened the door. 

10. He did not speak a word, but led them 
into a room where there was a table spread with 
many good things. When they had eaten and 
drunk, he took each of them into a bedroom. 

11. The next morning the man came to the 
eldest and led him to a stone table on which were 
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written three sentences. Tte first said that tlie 
pearls of tiie king's daughter were hidden under 
the moss in the woods. That there were a thou- 
sand in all. And that if .at sunset, even one was 
wanting, then he who had searched for them would 
be changed into stone. 

12. The eldest brother went off and searched 
the v.'hole day, he only found a hundred of them. 
So he was changed into stone, as the writing on 
the table had said. 

13. The next day the second brother tried 
to find the pearls. He did but little better than 
the other. He only found two hundred of theme 
So at sunset he was changed to stone alsc 
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14. The third day was Dummling's turn. 
He searched the moss, but the pearls were hard 
to find. He gathered them very slowly. At last 
he sat down on a stone and wept. He felt that 
he could never find them. 

15. Just then the Ant JCzng, whose life he 
had saved, came up. He brought with him five 
thousand ants. They at once began to search for 
the pearls, and soon had the whole thousand piled 
up in a heap. 

16. The second sentence on the table was a 
command to find the key to the room in which the 
princess slept. This key was in the bottom of the 
lake that the brothers had passed. Dummling did 
not think that he could ever find it. But when 
he came to the lake, the ducks, whose lives he 
had saved, came swimming up to him. Then 
they dived below the water and soon brought up 
the key. 

17. Now the third sentence was the most 
difficult of all. He had to pick out the youngest 
of the king's three daughters. 

18. They were all asleep and all looked 
just alike. There was no mark of difference. 
But before they fell asleep they had each eatei; 
§omething sweet. 
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19. Tlie eldest had eaten a piece of sugar, 
tlie second a little syrup and the youngest a spoon- 
ful of honey. 

20. Dummling stood by the bed, but he 
could not decide which was the youngest. Just 
then the queen of all the bees, who had been saved 
by Dummling, flew in. She tried the mouths of 
all three. At last she settled on the mouth which 
had eaten the honey. Thus Dummling was able 
to pick out the right princess. 

21. When this was done, everything was at 
once changed. Those who were asleep woke up. 
Those who had been changed into stone received 
again their human form. 

22. Dummling was married to the youngest 
and prettiest princess. When her father died, he 
became king. 

23. His kindness saved him. 

Grimm. 



IV. HSI MEN PAO AND THE WITCH. 

1. When Hsi Men Pao was a magistrate of 
Yeh^ there was a witch and some official attendants 
who collected money from the people yearly for the 
mariiage of the river god. 
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2. On seeing a pretty girl of low birtk, the 
witch would say that the girl should be the queen 
of the river god. The girl would be engaged and 
bathed, and clothed in beautiful dresses of gay 
and costly silk. She was then taken to live in a 
monastery, which was on the bank of the river 
and was beautifully decorated with scrolls and 
banners. A feast of beef and wine was held in 
this monastery. A bed was made for the girl. 
Placing the girl on it, the bed was lei loose. She 
floated till she disappeared u^nder the waters. 

3. Many families, having beautiful girls, 
moved to distant places for fear that the witch 
might make their daughters queens of the river 
god. In this way, the city became deserted. The 
common belief in Yeh was that if no queen was 
oflFered to the river god, a flood would come and 
drown the people. 

4. Hsi Men Pao, hearing this, said to his 
attendants, "When the marriage of the river god 
'takes place ^ I wish to go and say farewell to the 
chosen girl." & 

5. The time came, and Hsi Men Pao went to 
witness the ceremony. About three thousand people 
had come together. The witch was an old woman 
Seventy years of age. Standing beside her were 
ten of her female disciples, " Call the girl out," 
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said Hsi Men Pao. " Let me see how she looks." 
They brought the girl out. After seeing the girl, 
Hsi Men Pao said to the witch, "She is not fair. 
Please go down to the river god and tell him that 
we shall find a fairer young maid and present her 
to him later on.'''' He then ordered his attendants 
to seize the witch and throw her into the river. 

6. After a little while, he said, "Why does 
she stay so long? send a disciple to call her 
back." One of the disciples was thrown into the 
river. Another and yet another followed. The 
magistrate then said, "The witches are females 
and therefore cannot bring me a reply." So an 
official attendant, the companion of the witch, was 
thrown into the river. 

7. Hsi Men Pao stood on the bank for a long 
time, seeming to wait for a reply. The sight-seers 
were alarmed. Hsi Men Pao then wanted to send 
all the disciples of the witch and the official 
attendants to recall the witch. They all got down 
on their knees and knocked their heads on the 
ground, which was stained with the blood from 
their foreheads, and with tears confessed their sins. 

8. "The river god detains his guest too 
long," said Hsi Men Pao. " I^et us adjourn." 

9. Thereafter no one dared to celebrate the 
marriage of the river god. 
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V. THE COUNTRY MOUSE AND THE CITY 
MOUSE. 

1. One day a city mouse went to visit his 
friend in the country. 

2. The country mouse was very glad to see 
his old friend, and did his best to make him have 
a pleasant time. He took him for a walk in the 
fields where he could see the wild flowers and hear 
the birds sing. It was a bright day, and every- 
where the fields were beautiful. 

3. When dinner time came, the country 
mouse gave his visitor the best dinner he could 
find. He. did not have very much, so while his 
friend ate, he nibbled an ear of corn. But his 
friend had some green peas and a ripe, red apple. 

4. The city mouse ate a little of the apple, 
but he did not even taste the peas. He did not 
like this country food, and felt very sorry for his 
country friend. He thought it would be very hard 
to have such coarse fare every day. 

5. When they had finished eating, the city 
mouse said, 

6. '* How can you live in the country all the 
while, my friend? You can see nothing here but 
woods and rivers, fields and mountains ; you must 
be very tired of hearing nothing but the birds' 
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songs. And how can you stand it, having to eat 
only this coarse food every day ? 

7. " Come with me to the city. There you 
can live in a beautiful house, where everything is 
comfortablej and you can get plenty of good things 
to eat every day in the yearo 

8. '*When you have lived in the city a 
week you will forget that you ever lived in the 
country." 

9o The city mouse talked so well, and 
seemed so kind that the country mouse began to 
think that it must be Very fine to live in the city. 
He began to feel ashamed of his green peas and 
apple, and the fields did not look so beautiful as 
they had early in the morning before his city 
friend came. 

10. So he agreed to go, and the two mice 
set ojf at once for the city. The country mouse 
was very much excited, and looked about at* all 
the new sights, and wondered how he could have 
stayed in the country so long, when there was so 
much to be seen in the city. 

11. They reached the home of the city 
mouse in the night. 

12. "You must be very hungry after your 
long walk," said the city mouse to his friend; 
" We will have some dinner at oncec' ' 
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13. So they went to the dining-room and the 
city mouse found some cake and fruit. ' ' Help 
youfself^''^ he said. "There is enough for both 
of us." 

14. "'This is very good dinner," said the 
country mouse. " I never tasted anything so nice 
as this cake. How rich you are, my friend." 

15. They had been eating only for a moment 
when the door opened and in came a dog. 




16. The mice quickly jumped off the table 
and ran into a hole in the floor. The poor little 
country mouse was so frightened ! He had never 
been so close to a dog before. He began to 
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wisli he were back in the country. But his city 
friend said, 

17. " Do not be afraid, the dog cannot come 
in here." 

18. They waited a while, and then the mice 
went to the kitchen to finish their supper there. 

19. They found a nice large apple-pie on the 
shelf. 

20. "Now," said the city mouse, "we can 
eat our supper here in peace, for the dog cannot 
come in here. ' ' 

21. So they began to help themselves to the 
pie, and the country mouse thought that the city 
was not such a -dangerous place after all. The pie 
Avas so good — ^better than anything he had ever had 
in the country. 

22. But just then they saw two bright eyes 
watching them. 

23. "The cat! The cat! " cried the city 
mouse, and the mice ran through a hole in the 
wall as fast as they could go. 

24. Those bright eyes frightened the coun- 
try mouse even more than the dog had. 

25. As soon as he could get his breath, he 
said : * * Good-bye^ my friend, I am going back 
home. You may live in the city with the dogs 
and cats. I like my home in the country better. 
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26. " There the birds sing to me while I eat 
my com and apples. Here the dogs and cats 
watch you while you eat your cake and pie. 

27. "I like to eat my corn in safety better 
than your cake in fear. So good-bye. ' ' 



VI. LITTLE RED RtDING HOOD. 

1. In a far-off country there lived long ago 
a Kttle girl who was very good and kind, and 
every one was very fond of her. 

2. Her grandmother gave her a red kood, 
which she liked so much that she wore it when- 
ever she went out of the house. She looked so 
pretty with it on that all the neighbours began to 
call her Little Red Riding Hood. 

3. One day her mother said to her, "I 
>wish you to take some cakes and butter to your 

grandmother. Will you be afraid to go aldSfe? " 

4. "Oh, no, mamma," said Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood. "I am not afraid, and I know the 
road well." 

5. So her mother put the cakes and butter 
in a basket, and covered it over with a nice cloth. 

6. Little Red Riding Hood ran to put on 
her hood. Then she took the basket, and, after 
saying good-bye to her mother, she started out. 
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7. Now the road to her grandmother's passed 
through a forest, which, in some places, was very 
dark and lonely. Very few people ever went 
into the forest — only the wood-cutters were there 
gathering wood. 

8. But Red Riding Hood was not afraid. 
She ran along the path with her basket, singing. 
It was a bright, pleasant day, and she was glad of 
the chance to go and see her grandmother. 

9. Just after the 
little girl entered the 
woods, a great wolf 
met her. She looked 
so sweet and plump 
that the wolf wished 
to eat her up at once, 
but as there were 
wood-cutters 
off, he was 




several 
not far 
afraid. 

10. 
up to 



So he came 
her quietly, 
and said very politely. 
Where are you going" 



"Good morning, little girl, 
to-day?" 

11. "I am going to see my grandmother," 
said I^ittle Red Riding Hood. 
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"Where does your grandmother live?" 
"She lives in the little cottage iust 



12. "And what have you got covered up so 
nicely in that basket? " asked the wolf. 

13. "I have some cakes and a pot of butter 
for my grandmother," answered Red Riding 
Hood. 

14. 
15. 
beyond the woods," said the child. 

16. "Well, I will go and see your grand- 
mother, too," said the wolf. "She must be a nice 
old lady. I know a shorter road than this, so I 
wiU get there before you." 

, 17. Then the wicked old wolf ran away 
through the trees as fast as he could, while Little 
Red Riding Hood walked on, wondering why the 
wolf wished to see iier grandmother. 

18. When 
the wolf reached 
the little cottage 
near the edge of 
the woods, he 
went up to the 
^ door and knock- 
"^ ed. The old 
grandmother ask- 
ed, "Who is 
there?" 
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19. " It is Little Red Riding Hood, ' ' said the 
old woli'. 

20. "Then pull the latch and come in, my 
dear,^^ said the old lady. 

21. The old wolf then went in. He saw the 
old grandmother lying on a bed, for she was very 
feeble. No one else was in the house, so the wolf 
rushed to the bed and killed the old woman and 
ate her up. 

22. Then the wolf put on the grandmother's 
cap, and got into the bed and covered himself with 
her blanket. "Now," he thought, "I shall catch 
Little Red Riding Hood." 

2Z. After a little while he heard some one 
knocking on the door. 

24. "Who is there?" cried the wolf, trying 
to make his voice sound like the grandmother's. 
His voice -was so hoarse that Little Red Riding 
Hood said to herself, ' ' Poor grandmother is v«-y 
sick. She must have a very bad cold.'''' 

25. " It is I, Little Red Riding" Hood, " she 
said. "I have come to see how you are." 

26. "Come in," saidthe wolf. "I am so 
glad to see you, my child. What have you in 
that basket?" 

27. "Mamma sent you some cakes and a 
pot of butter, grandmother. ' ' 
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28. "Thank you, my dear; put the basket 
on the table, and come here and give me a kiss." 

29. Little Red Riding Hood walked up to 
the bed. It was dark in the cottage, and she 
thought that her gfrandmother looked very strange. 
What could be the matter with her? Little Red 
Riding Hood was half afraid. 




30. "What bright eyes you have, grand- 
mother." 

31. "The better to see you with, my dear.^' 
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32. '^Wliat long ears you have, grand- 
mother!" 

33 . " The better to hear you with, my dear. ' ' 

34. "What long arms you have, grand- 
mother ! ' ' 

35. " The better to hug you with> my dear." 

36. "What sharp teeth you have, grand- 
mother ! ' ' 

Zl . "The better to eat you with, my dear," 
said the wolf, jumping out of bed. 

38. But just as he did so, the door opened, 
and in rushed two wood-cutters. 

39. The wolf tried to run out of the house, 
but the wood-cutters caught him just as he was 
slipping through the door, and killed him with 
their axes. 

40. Little Red Riding Hood was not hurt at 
all, but she was badly frightened. The kind 
wood-cutters walked back with her to her home.* 



VII. FORTUNE AND THE BEGGAR. 

1. One day, a ragged beggar was creeping 
along from house to house. He carried an old 
wallet in his hand, and was asking at every door 
for a copper to buy something to eat. As he was 
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grumbling at his lot^ he kept wondering wliy it 
was that people who had so much money were 
never satisfied, but were always wanting more. 

2. • "Here" said he, "is the master of this 
house — I know him well. He was always a good 
business man, and he made himself quite rich a 
long time ago. Had he been wise he would have 
stopped then. He would have turned over his 
business to some one else, and then he could have 
spent the rest of his life in ease. 

3. " But what did he do instead ? He began 
building ships, and sending them to sea to trade 
with foreign lands. He thought he would get 
mountains of gold. 

4. "But there were great storms on the 
water ; his ships were wrecked, and his riches were 
swallowed up by the waves. Now his hopes all lie 
at the bottom of the sea, and his great wealth has 
vanished like the dreams of a night. 

5. " There are many such cases. Men seem 
never to be satisfied unless they can gain the 
whole world. 

6. "As for me, if I had only enough to eat 
and to wear, I would not want anything more." 

7. ■ Just at that moment Fortune came down 
the street. She saw the beggar, and stopped. 
" Listen i " she said ; " I have long, wished to help 
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you. Hold your wallet, and I will pour these 
diamonds into it. But I will pour only on this 
condition : Bvery diamond that falls upon the' 
ground shall become dust. Do you understand? " 

8. '* Oh yes, I understand," said the beggar.' 

9. "Then kaz^e a care,^^ said Fortune, 
** Your wallet is old ; so do not load it too heavily. " 

10. The beggar was so glad that he could 
hardly wait. He quickly opened his wallet, and a 
stream of glittering diamonds was poured into it. 
The wallet soon began to grow heavy. 




11. 

12. 



" Is that enough? " asked Fortune, 

"Not yet." 
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13. "Isn't it cracking?" 

14. "Never fear." 

15. Tlie beggar's hands began to tremble. 
Ah, if the shining stream would only continue for 
ever ! 

16. ' ' You are the richest man in the world 
now." 

17. "Just a few more," said the beggar; 
" add just a handful or two. " 

18. "There, it's full. The wallet will burst." 

19. "But it will hold a little more — ^just a 
few more! " 

20. Another diamond was added, and the 
wallet split. The treasure fell upon the ground, 
and was turned to dust. The beggar now had 
nothing but his empty wallet, and it was torn from 
top to bottom. Fortune had vanished, leaving 
him as poor as ever. 



VIII. KING MIDAS. 

1. A long time ago there was a very rich 
king named Midas. 

2. King Midas had a little daughter whom 
he loved very much. But he was very fond of 
his gold. Often, while trying to get more, gold, 
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he forgot his little girl. He left her to amuse 
herself. When she would bring to him the bright 
yellow butter-cups and dandelions that she picked 
in the garden, he could think of nothing but gold. 
He would say, "If these, flowers were as golden 
as they look, I would pick them, too." 

3. One day King Midas was in his treasure- 
room counting his gold. He opened box after box, 
filled with gold money, and turned the bright 
coins over and over. It was the greatest pleasure 
he had. While bending over a box he heard a 
noise. He looked up and saw a stranger in the 
room. 

4. He did not know the man, and feared 
that he might be a robber. But he soon saw that 
he was not. So he sat still and waited for the 
stranger to speak. 

5. "You are a rich man. King Midas," said 
the stranger. 

6. "Yes, I have some gold," answered 
Midas, "but it is not enough. I long for a great 
deal more." 

7. " What ! ' ' cried the stranger. * ' Are you 
not satisfied?" 

8. Midas shook his head. 

9. "What would satisfy you? What do 
you wish? " said the stranger. 
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10. King Midas did not know how to an- 
swer. He feared that he would not 'ask enough. 
He thought and thought. At last he raised his 
head and said to the man, ' ' I wish that everything 
that I touch may turn to gold. " < 

11. "Are you sure that you would be satis- 
fied then?" 

12 . " Yes, ' ' said the King, ' ' I would ask for 
nothing more." 

13 . " Well, ' ' said the stranger, * * it shall be 
as you wish. To-morrow at sunrise you shall 
have the Golden Touch.'''' 

14. Having said this, the stranger suddenly 
vanished. King Midas had no idea who he was, 
nor how he had gone. 

15. He sat in his treasure-room for a long 
time. He wondered if what the stranger had said 
was true. Would he really have the Golden 
Touch to-morrow? Then to-morrow he would be 
£■ very happy man. 

16. He did not tell any one about the strang- 
er. He would wait and see if it were really true. 

17. Early next morning just as the sun 
rose, King Midas jumped out of bed. He touched 
a chair. It turned to gold. He touched the bed 
and the table, and they were at once changed to 
solid, shining gold. 
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18. He dressed himself, and aU his clothes 
were gold. 

19. Then King Midas went into his garden. 
"Now," he thought, "I can have the most beauti- 
ful garden in the world. These yellow flowers 
shall become real gold." 

20. So he touched all the leaves and flowers, 
and they, too, were changed to shining gold. 

21. The King was very proud and happy. 
He was now the richest man in the world. He 
coiild change everything into gold. He could 
have all that his heart wished for. 

22. The King had walked about more than 
iisual before breakfast. He now began to feel 
very hungry. He went into his palace, thinking 
he would enjoy a good breakfast. His servants 
brought in several nice dishes. When the king 
saw them he was more hungry than ever. 

23. He tried to drink some wine. When he 
touched it with his lips, it changed to gfold. He 
touched the fish on his plate. It became a very 
pretty gold fish, and he could not eat it. 

24. He took an Qgg. That, too, turned to 
gold. What was he to do? It seemed as if he 
must starve to death. The Golden Touch meant 
his ruin. Here was he, a rich king, who was very 
hungry in a palace where there was plenty of food, 
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and yet he could- not get a thing to eat. King 
Midas began to feel that there was something 
better than gold. 




25. While he still sat at the table, his little 
daughter came in. She at once ran to her father. 
He forgot the Golden Touch, and stooped to 
kiss her. She, like everything else, changed to 
gold. A beautiful little golden girl stood before 
him. 

26. // was too muck. King Midas wept. 
How he longed to be rid of the Golden Touch 1 
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How sorry lie was that he had even wished for it I 
He began to hate the sight of gold. His little, 
daughter was worth more to him than all the gold 
in the world. 




27. What should he do ? He would gladly 
give up all the gold he had, if he could only have 
his little daughter back again. 

28. While he sat looking at the little golden 
girl, the stranger came into the room. "Well, 
King Midas," he said, "how do you like the 
Golden Touch?" 

29. "I do not like it," said the king. "I 
know now that there are many things more 
precioiis than gold." 
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30. '*Letussee,"saidthestranger. "Which 
do you think is worth more— tbe Golden Touch, 
or a cup of water? " 

31. "A cup of water," cried the King. 

32. "The Golden Touch, or a crust of 
bread?'' 

33. "Give me a crust of bread," answered 
the king. 

34. "The Golden Touch, or your little 
daughter ? ' ' 

35. " Oh, m}' dear little girl ! She is more 
to me than all the gold on earth." 

36. "Then you would like me to take back 
the Golden Touch ? " 

37. " Please do, ' ' said the poor king. ' ' And 
please if you can give back to me my little 
girl. Take all the gold, only give me my little 
daughter. ' ' 

38. * ' Well, ' ' said the stranger, ' ' I will do as 
you wish. Go down to the river that flows by 
your garden. The water of the river will take 
away the Golden Touch. 

39. "Fill this pitcher with the water and 
sprinkle everything you have touched. All will 
be changed again." 

40. King Midas did not stop to thank the 
stranger. He ran through his garden and jumped 
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at once into the river. He was so glad to be rid 
of the hateful Golden Touch. 

41. Then he filled the pitcher and ran back 
to the palace. He sprinkled the water over the 
little golden child, and she was changed- into his 
own dear little daughter once more. 

42. What a glad King Midas was I He Lad 
got rid of the Golden Touch. He had his little 
daughter again. 

43. The King never again wished for gold. 
He now knew that there was something better. 



IX. THE BRAVE ACTOR. 

1. An actor, whose surname was Ho^ was a 
native of Chia Ymg, a district in the Province of 
Kwangtung. He was a big man, with powerful 
arms. Because he was poor, he became an actqr. 
He was skilful in gymnastic exercises. When he 
was on the stage, dressed in military costume^ his 
commanding appearance ivon the admiration of the 
people. Therefore he became a famous actor. 

2. According to the custom of the place 
among the officials, when a high official arrived, 
a performance lasting for three days was held in 
his honour. Once a literary examiner went to 
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examine the. students of this district. A company 
of actors, among whom was Ho, were engaged 
to play. 

3. The day was mild and beautiful. Several 
thousand men and women were on hand to enjoy 
the entertainment. Suddenly a fire broke out in 
the kitchen, and it spread through the house in 
no time. 

4. In the middle of the court, was the stage, 
on both sides of which" were shelters made of dry 
willows. As a strong breeze was blowing and the 
fire was spreading rapidly, the spectators were in 
great danger of being burned to death. 

5. The men and the women were scared, and 
rushed for the doors. Unexpectedly the door 
closed and could not be thrown open. How 
horrible were the cries of the men and the women I' 

6. One leap, and actor Ho stood on the wall. 
Hundreds of helpless women were struggling and 
screaming below him.- He stooped down and 
pulled them over the wall one bv one. At last, 
about ten of them could not be helped over in this 
way. He jumped down and, grasping them with 
his arm, put them over to the other side of the 
wall. All of a sudden his clothes caught fire. 
He tried to put it out, but in vain. He was 
burned to death. 
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7. When the news was heard, every one was 
sorry for him. At a time between life and death 
no one could say that a man was a coward if he ran 
away from the danger which he knew would cause 
his death. But the actor, who could not bear to 
see several hundred persons meet their untimely 
deaths gave them a helping hand, and so succeeded 
in saving them all. Such a heroic deed could 
not be looked for from a man at such a time and 
moment ; but it was done by an actor. Oh ! this 
actor shall never be forgotten. May his brave 
deed be an example to all future generations ! He 
gave himself to save others ; but himself he could 
not save. 



X. TINY'S FIRST AND ONLY LIE. 

1. One day Tiny went out to play with her 
pet rabbit. He was all brown, from the tips of his 
ears to the tip of his tail; and Tiny named him 
Mop. He had become as tame as a kitte^, and 
Tiny found him quite a playmate. 

2. That morning, after she had given him 
his breakfast of carrots and clover, she took him 
for a race in the garden. Mop was in fine spirits., 
and he scampered away after her down the path, 
and hopped past her into the gooseberrj' bushes. 
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3. Tiny ran after him, and found him hiding 
under the leaves, looking out at her with his 
bright eyes. 

4. Just then the gooseberries, which were 
full and ripe on the bush, caught her eye. 

5. "How nice they look I" she isaid to 
herself. 

6. "I'll just taste one; I won't eat it, be- 
cause mother does not like me to eat them," said 
Tiny ; and she put it to her lips. It tasted so good 
that she thought she might as well swallow it 
while she was about it ; and then she thought two 
would not hurt her any more than one; so she 
ate two. 
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7. After that she ate another and another, 
and then — 

8. "Tiny!" called her mother from the 
house. 

9. Tiny gave a siari, swallowed the last 
berry whole, caught up Mop in her arms, and 
walked slowly into the house. 

10. "What were you doing. Tiny?" asked 
her mother. 

11. "Oh," said Tiny, looking all about the 
room, " I went out to play with Mop." 

12. "Did you eat any gooseberries. Tiny? " 

13. " No, mother, I didn't ! " 

14. "Tiny," said her mother soberly, "is 
my little girl very sure of this ? ' ' 

15 . " Mother, just see Mop, how he is biting 
my finger., I don't think he is very polite, do 
you?" 

16. ** Tiny, you did not answer my question. " 

17. "What was it about? Oh, I remember 
now. Yes, mother, I'm very sure of this." 

18. "I hope," said her mother, looking 
steadily at her, ' ' that my little girl will always be 
careful to speak the truth. " 

19. " Yes, ' ' said Tiny quickly. 

20. Tiny's mother sat a minute as if she 
were thinking very soberly about something; 
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then she rose, without another word, and left 
the room. 

21. As soon as Tiny was left alone she 
went into the corner behind the door, and sat 
down on the floor. She sat there a long time, 
with her elbows on her knees and her chin in 
her hands. 

22. It was the first time she had ever told a 
falsehood. Such a strange little pain had come 
into her heart that she thought at first she was 
sick, and was quite frightened. But after a few 
minutes she began to understand that it was 
because she had done wrong. Then she thought 
about God all at once^ and was afraid He would not 
love her any more, and then she began to cry. 

23. After she had cried very softly for a little 
while, she thought she would go and play with 
Mop. She ran away and tried to play. But 
somehow all the fun seemed to have gone out of 
everything. Besides, Mop made her think of 
gooseberries. So she went back to her comer 
bfehind the door again, and stayed there till dinner 
time. Then she went to the dining-room, skipping 
and singing some merry little song. 

24. "Father," she asked at the dinner 
table, "what is the difference between goose and 
geese?" 
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25. "One is singular; the other plural," 
said her sister Ellen, who wanted to show how 
much grammar she knew. 

26. "Why," explained her father, " if you 
see one goose, that is a goose ; but if you see a good 
many we call them geese." 

21. "Tiny," said her mother, "what made 
you think about geese ? ' ' 

28. "I guess it must be those gooseberry 
bushes in the garden," said her brother Fred. 

29. Tiny felt choking, and passed her plate 
for some more pudding. 

30. About the middle of the afternoon, Tiny 
came into her mother's room, looking very serious. 

31. " What is the matter? ' ' asked her mother. 

32. "Mother, I've been thinking this is a 
queer world — don't you think so? " 

33. "What made you think so, Tiny? " 

34. Tiny began to play with the baby just 
then, and made no answer. Presently she put her 
arms round her mother'' s neck^ and said. 

35. '''' Fve got a stone in my heart, mother." 

36. " What do you mean. Tiny ? ' ' 

37. "Here," said Tiny, putting her hand 
under her chin ; " I think I'm sick." 

38. "My little girl is not very happy — isn't 
that it?" 
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39. "I do feel so full of sorrows, but I think 
it's a stone; perhaps I swallowed it sometime." 

40. " No, I think not," said her mother. 
" You want to tell me something, don't you? " 

41. "Mother," said Tiny in a whisper^ 
"what do you suppose I did? " 

42. " What was it, Tiny ? ' ' 

43. " I — I ate a gooseberry this morning." 

44. "I am very sorry to hear that," said 
her mother. 

45 . "I believe I ate two. ' * 

46. "Is that all. Tiny?" 

47. "I shouldn't wonder if I ate a lot^ " said 
Tiny, winking very hard to keep from crying. 

48. "Why did you not tell me that this 
morning? " said her mother, sadly. 

49. Tiny hung her head. 

50. "I would rather my little girl do any- 
thing else in the world than tell a lie. ' ' 

51. "Oh, mother I " and Tiny broke out in 
a siidden cry. "Oh, mother! I am so sorry! I 
don't know what made me do it, and I'll never, 
never do it again." 

52. "I hope you won't," said her mother, 
** and now you must go to your own room till tea 



time. " 
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53. It was a long and dreary afternoon to 
Tiny, as she sat alone thinking about what she 
had done. I doubt if she ever forgot it as long as 
she lived. She never told a lie again. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 



XI. WANG HSIANG. 

1. Twelve hundred years ago, in Shantung 
Province, there lived a poor widow and her son, 
Wang Hsiang. The father had died when Wang 
Hsiang was a baby, and the time came when they 
had only their little home left and not even one 
piece of silver to buy food with. 

2. So the mother went out daily and begged 
food for herself and her child. For seven long 
years, every day in the cold rain or in the sunshine, 
this poor widow begged food and kept herself and 
child from starving. 

3. She was a good woman and never com- 
plained even to the heavens, and in her heart she 
said many times, "No mother should be sorrowful 
when she has a good son. My boy is true with- 
out being taught. Many mothers have sons, but 
they are not as this one." 
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4. When Wang Hsiang was fourteen years 
old, he said to his mother, "Mother, I will seek 
work and we will have food. You must rest now." 

5. In the early morning he went to the 
market place and asked work of many people. At 
midday, when the labourers left the market place, 
they said, "You are too young to work here." 

- 6. As he was hungry, he went to a merchant's 
house and asked for food ; and because he was a 
gentle boy and pleaded so earnestly, the merchant 
told his cook to give him food. Wang Hsiang 
would not eat the food, but took it home to his 
mother. 

7. Ninety times Wang Hsiang left home at 
sunrise. He sought work all day, and every night 
he took food home to his mother and comforted her 
with, "I will soon find work, mother. One man 
says he will want me soon ; or, a man told me of 
yet another place to seek work," and in many 
other ways he comforted his mother. 

8. When he gave her the food he brought 
she would say, "You eat, too." But he would 
always answer, "I have had mine; you eat first." 
And when she had finished eating, he would eat of 
what was left. 

9. One day Wang Hsiang' s mother fell sick. 
He said, "I will go for the doctor." But his 
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niother said, "I have no silver. Wait and you 
will soon have work. I think I shall be well 
then." 

10. But Wang Hsiang ran to the city near by 
and asked the doctor to come to his mother. He 
said to the doctor as they went to his mother's 
house : 

11. " My mother did not get up at sunrise 
She is weak and sick and cannot eat food. She 
does not want a doctor, as we have no silver to 
pay him, but I believe you will wait and, when I 
get work, I will pay you." The doctor said, "I 
always help the poor when I can, and will not 
charge you this time." 

12. When they reached the widow's home, 
the doctor examined her tongue, eyes and pulse. 
He then said, "She is very weak. I will leave 
some medicine, but it would be better if she had 
good food. Twice in five days, she should have a 
carp fish boiled in rtce wine. But it is winter and 
the river is frozen. I know not how you will get 
the fish," and then he went away. 

13. Wang Hsiang gave his mother the 
medicine, and she asked, "What did the doctor 
say about me? ' ' 

14. "He said you need a carp fish cooked in 
rice wine so that you may be strong," answered 
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Wang Hsiang. "It is very easy for me to find 
one. I am going now to the river. " 

15. But the mother said, "Not now, my 
son. Wait until spring. The river is covered 
with ice. ' ' 

16. "I will see," said Wang Hsiang; and 
he put on \i\s fishing clothes. 

17. His mother said, "I fear you will die, if 
you go into the water. ' ' 

18. "I will see first if there are any fish," 
said he. 

19. When Wang Hsiang reached the river, 
he saw it was covered with ice. He made a great 
hole in the ice and went in, and after swimming 
and diving for some time, he caught a fish for his 
mother. 

20. But his breath almost left him in the 
cold water, and when he came out, he could not 
stand on the ice. 

21. He fell down, and his clothes froze to 
the ice with the net and the fish he had caught. 

22. "He is gone a long time," thought 
his mother. She called a servant girl who was 
passing, and said, "Will you go down to the river 
and see if my boy is there? " 

23. The girl went, and saw the boy and the 
fish in his net lying frozen on the ice together. 
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24. She called, "Wang Hsiang," but when 
no answer came back to her, she thought, "He is 
dead," and ran in fear. But she met a farmer 
who was riding a cow and she told him, "Wang 
Hsiang is dead on the ice." The farmer left his 
cow and went with her to see. 

25. The farmer took ojf his own coat and 
wrapped it around the boy. He carried him in 
his arms and said to the servant, ' ' I think he is 
not dead. Take the fish and net at once to Wang 
Hsiang' s mother." 

26. In an hour Wang Hsiang came to life 
again. He arose and cooked the fish for his 
mother. And in fifteen days she was well. 

27. Soon after this, Wang Hsiang was given 
work in the next village as cook to a rich professor 
who had many pupils. 

28. One day he went to the wilderness to 
cut wood. His mother knew that her boy worked 
hard, and so she went with him to help, and they 
worked until sunset. 

29. Suddenly a small tiger came out of the 
forest towards the mother, and from fear she be- 
came as one dead. Wang Hsiang screamed and 
made a great noise. He threw his clothes at the 
beast and it ran away. Then he carried his mother 
home. 
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30. Wang Hsiang was twenty-one years of 
age when his mother died, and he had never left 
her for one day in all his life. He was liked 
by his teachers, schoolmates, and neighbours, for 
they said, "We can learn a great lesson from 
Wang Hsiang who has loved and honoured his 
mother. ' ' 

31. While his mother was living, Wang 
Hsiang worked for her and spent little time or 
money in study; but after she died, he studied 
hard. When his work in the professor's kitchen 
was done each day, he always sat outside the 
schoolroom door where he heard the teacher giving 
lessons to his pupils. 

32. For seven years he studied in this way 
before the teacher knew, but one day he found out 
what Wang Hsiang had been doing. In time he 
came to love him as his own son and he asked 
him, ' ' Would you like to be my adopted son ? ' ' 

33. And Wang Hsiang said, "I would, but 
I am poor and unlearned, and you are rich and 
honoured. It could not be. " 

34. But his teacher said, "I want you in my 
school. I have had many pupils, but none that 
have worked and learned as you have, I have 
known many sons, but none of them have served 
and honour>-d his parents so faithfully. Think 
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about this for two or three days and then give me 
your answer." 

35. After three days Wang Hsiang decided : 
he came to his teacher, and, kneeling down before 
him, he bowed his head low. And after that day 
he was as the professor's own son. 

"Chinese Fables and Folk Sto-iies," 
BY Mary Hayes Davis. 



XII. THE TWO SISTERS. 

1. A long time ago there was a woman who 
had two daughters. The sisters were very unlike 
each other. The older girl was like her mother. 
She was very proud and selfish. She was never 
willing to help others. As she only thought of 
pleasing herself, no one liked her or cared to be 
near her. 

2. The other sister was like her father. She 
was kind and helpful to all, and nothing pleased 
her so much as to be useful. She was so bright 
and cheerful that every body loved her. Her 
bright face was like sunshine to them. 

3. Now the mother loved the older daughter 
very much. She kept her always with her. She 
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gave her whatever she thought would please her 
and make her happy. 

4. But this strange mother did not like her 
younger daughter. She treated her very badly, 
and made her do very hard work. She did not like 
to have the little girl in her sight. The child's 
bright face made her angry. 

5. Every day this little girl had to go to a 
spring that was a long way from the house, to get 
a pitcher of water. The spring was in a large 
forest, and the path leading to it was very rough. 
But whether the day was clear or rainy she was 
forced to go down the long path and bring back the 
heavy pitcher of water. 

6. One bright day, as she was standing by 
the spring, she saw a poor old woman coming 
down the path. The little girl was surprised to 
see her, for very few people ever came that way, 

7. The old woman looked very hot and tired. 
When she reached the spring she sat down on a 
large stone to rest. 

8. Seeing the little girl by the spring, she 
said, ' * Will you please give me a drink of water? " 

9. * * Certainly^ ' ' replied the child, and quick- 
ly filling her pitcher, she carried it to the old 
woman, and held it to her lips. 
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10. When she had drunk, the old woman 
said, "Thank you very much, my child. You are 
very kind to help an old woman like me. Because 
you are so good and thoughtful^ I will gfive you a 

gift." 

11. This old woman was a fairy. She knew 
that the little girl's mother did not love her, and 
that she treated the child very badly. So she took 
the form of an old woman just to see how the child 
would treat her. She wanted to know if the little 
girl was really good and kind. 

12. "I will give you this gift," said the 
fairy, "that, at every word you speak, jewels shall 
come out of your mouth." 

13. When she had said this she vanished. 
The child was left alone at the spring. She did 
not understand what the old woman had said. She 
was also very much frightened. 

14. Filling her pitcher, the little girl ran 
home as fast as she could. When she reached the 
door, her mother began to scold her for staying so 
long at the spring. 

15. But this time the child did not mind the 
scolding. She was only thinking of the old 
woman, and began to tell her mother about her. 

16. And now a strange thing happened. As 
she spoke, diamonds and pearls fell from her lips. 
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Every word was a jewel. It was just as the fairy 
had said. 

17. The mother was astonished. " Where 
did you get the jewels that are falling from your 
mouth?" she cried. "Tell me about this at 
once." 

18. Then the child told her mother all that 
had happened. How the old woman had spoken 
to her, and how she had suddenly vanished. 

19. And all the while, as she spoke, jewels 
were pouring from her mouth. The mother could 
hardly believe the story — but there were the jewels. 

20. Then she said, " Well, if such a thing 
could happen to you, something better will happen 
to my child. I will send her at once to the spring. 
No doubt the old woman is still there." 

21. Then she called her older daughter. 
When she came in, her mother said, ' ' Take this 
pitcher, and go down to the spring and bring me 
some water ! ' ' 

22 . " Indeed, I will not, " answered the child. 
*' Send this child," she said, pointing to her sister, 
" or go yourself. ' ' 

23. As she spoke, she turned to walk out of 
the room. But her mother begged her to go, and, 
after much coaxing, she consented. 
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24. But she was in a bad humour. She took 
up the pitcher and went, but all the way she was 
grumbling and saying naughty . things about her 
mother and sister. 

25. As she got near the spring, she met a 
lady, who said to her, ' ' This is fortunate ; you are 
just in time. Will you please give me a drink of 
water from your pitcher? " 

26. "No, indeed," said the girl, still in a 
bad temper. **I did not come here to wait on 
you. There is plenty of water in the spring. 
Help yourself! ' ' 

27. Now the lady was the same fairy who had 
met the other sister. She knew now how selfish 
and wicked the older daughter was. 

28. The fairy looked steadily in the face of 
the girl, and then said quietly, "You will not give 
me a drink of water; but I have a gift for you. 
You are very selfish. You are unkind to your 
mother, and to your sister. My gift for you is this. 
Whenever you speak, snakes and toads shall pour 
from your mouth." 

29. Then, as before, the fairy at once van- 
ished. The girl was so frightened that she forgot 
to fill the pitcher. 

30. She ran home to her mother, who cried 
out, ' ' Did you meet the faity ? " 
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31. When the girl opened her mouth and 
began to speak, snakes and toads leaped from her 
mouth. 

32. " What is this? " cried the mother. The 
daughter tried to answer, but, at every word, out 
leaped a toad. 

33. Thus it was always so after this. When 
the kind and thoughtful younger sister spoke, her 
words were' jewels. But when the selfish sister, 
who cared for no one but herself, spoke, her words 
were vipers. 

Charles Perrault. 



XIII. THE SWEET PEA STORY. 

AS TOLD BY THE GRAY KITTEN. 

1. "One pleasant morning last May, as I 
was sunning myself on the top of the fence, little 
Amy came singing across the yard. She stooped 
down near me, and began making holes in the 
earth. I climbed upon her shoulder and peeped 
over to see what would happen ; and I saw that 
she dropped into every hole a small, round seed. 
She then smoothed the earth over the seeds, and 
ran singing into the house. 

2. " Towards noon I stretched myself upon 
the cool ground near by, exactly on the track of the 
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field-mice. I laid my ear close to the earth, and 
listened to the low, murmuring sound which 
seemed to come from below. It was the small 
round seeds complaining. 'Oh, how hard it is to 
stay in the dark I Here it is cold and damp. No 
air, no sunshine. O how sad ! ' 

3. "Then I whispered down to thern — for 
the flower language is very easy to me — I whis- 
pered down to them, 'Wait. Something beautiful 
will come of it. I have seen many small, round 
seeds hidden away in the earth, and always some- 
thing beautiful came of it. ' 

4. "After that there were cold rains and 
chilling winds, and I said to myself, ' Poor little 
seeds ! How long they have to wait 1 I fear they 
may die of cold.' 

5. "But one bright morning, when the 
fields were green and the trees were in bloom, and 
there was sunshine enough for all the world, I 
happened to look down from my 'host, and saw a 
fine sight. 

6. "Just where the seeds had been hidden 
away, something beautiful had come of it — a row 
for petty green sprouts I And as I watched them 
day by day, I saw that they very soon put on 
garments of lovely gi^^u, and adorned themselves 
with rings. 
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7. "Now -this 
is the way I found 
out their names. 
One day Amy 
came singing into 
the yard — it is 
so pleasant when 
children come 
singing— she came 
singing into the 
yard, and she said, 
'Now I must string 
my sweet peas. ' 
And then I knew 
they were called 
sweet peas. 

8. "She took 
a ball of white cord 
from her pocket, 
and began at the 
end of the row, 
giving to each one 
a string by which 
to climb the fence. 
But there was not quite enough of the white cord 
And so she gave to one a dark, rough, knotted 
String, and one was left without any at all, 
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•9. "It has been a pleasure, during the 
summer, for me to watch these two sweet peas. 
The one to whom the dark string was given haa 
by no means a happy aisposiiion. As I sat near 
her one morning, she made the most bitter com- 
plaints. 

10. "'lyook across the yard,' said she. 
' Those plants have all the sunshine, and we have 
all the shade.' 

11. "I whispered, ' Wait till the afternoon. 
Then they will have the shade, and you will have 
the sun. None have the sunshine always. Some 
shade is good for all. ' 

12. " 'Well,' she said, 'why is this dark, 
rough, knotty string given to me? I have a great 
desire to go up. The yellow-birds sing of fine 
things to be seen from the fence top. They sing 
of gardens blooming with flowers, and of bees and 
butterflies and spa^'kling waters. And I've heard 
that higher up the air is pure and sweet. It must 
be very delightful. But I can never climb up that 
dark, rough string. I'd rather stay below. 

13. " 'The earthworm tells me it is quite 
pleasant here ; and he, for one, never wished to go 
higher. Robin-Runaway is a pleasant play fellow, 
and sometimes the lady-bugs come. I will creep 
gtout here and amuse myself with the beetles, 
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This burdock is a fine shelter from the rain. Who 
knows but some day a pleasant way of climbing 
may be offered me.' 

14. "From that hour / watched her course. 
At first she ran about gayly enough, playing with 
the beetles and Robin-Runaway. But when a 
young family of weeds sprang up, it became very 
hard to move about. Then the burdock spread 
out its broad leaves, taking from her every ray of 
sunshine. Scarcely a breath of pure air could reach 
her. The singing of the birds sounded far away. 
She bore one pale, sickly blossom — no more. And 
now whoever passes that way may find her lying 
there, a yellow, feeble thing, giving pleasure to 
none. 

15. ** But the sweet pea who had no string 
giv&n'ktr, behaved quite differently. She said, 'I 
was not made to creep about here, there is 
something in me which says, "Go up! Go up! " 
This earthy smell oppresses me. Oh, if one could 
only mount to where the birds are singing! I 
shall never be content to remain here with Robin- 
Runaway and the earthworms. "Up!" is the 

word.' 

16. "And when the yellow-birds sang to 
her of the beautiful things to be seen from above, 
of gardens and fouutains and the fragrant breath 
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of flo-w6rs, she could no longer remain still, but 
resolved to find some way of raising herself from 
the earth. 

17. "And a pleasure it was for me to watch 
her progress. First she came to a blade of grass. 
'A blade of grass is not very high,' said she, 'but 
then it leads up, and at the top of this there may 
be found something higher. ' The blade of grass 
led her to a poppy stalk. ' A poppy stalk is not 
very high,' said she, ' but it leads up, and who can 
tell what may be found at the top? ' 

18. "She soon climbed the poppy and found 
there the leaves of a currant bush. ' A currant 
bush is not very high,' said she, 'but it leads up, 
and from its top something may take me much 
higher.' At the top of the currant bush, the 
air seemed filled with sweetness. This came, 
although she did not know it, partly from her own 
blossoms. But the bees knew this, and the painted 
butterflies too. These were constant visitors, and 
charming company they were. And when the 
humming-birds came, why, that was the best of all. 

19 "And what should she find at the top 
of the currant bush, but that same dark, rough 
string I have spoken of. At first she turned 
away, saying ' Oh, that is a dark, hard way, too 
gloomy to be pleasant.' But a little bird came 
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down and whispered something in her ear. Then 
I heard her saying, ' Very true, little bird ; very 
true, little bird. One cannot expect that all the 
waj'S will be made pleasant. It leads upward. 
That is enough.' 

20. " And it happened that the dark string 
led higher than all the rest, reaching even as far as 
the branch of the hawthorn. And now she is where 
the yellow-birds sing. The air is pure ; no smell 
of earth reaches her there, and she is blooming all 
over with flowers that everybody loves. 

21. "A beautiful garden is spread out be- 
neath, where the happy children play and foun- 
tains sparkle in the sun. A delightful place, 
•whtr^ flowers without number are blooming. The 
air is full of their sweetness. She herself is 
sweeter than all of them. But she does not know 

this." 

Abby Morton Diaz. 



XIV. THE FAIRY APPLES. 

1. A large fair was held at a certain town In 
Japan. Great crowds of people gathered there to 
buy and to sell every kind of goods. Many things 
were brought from foreign lands. There were 
things useful, and things curious. 
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2. In one of the booths sat an old man, with 
a long white beard. He did not have much to sell. 
On a tray before him were three large apples. 

3. After several days had passed, many of 
the merchants had sold all their wares, but no one 
had yet bought these apples. 

4. They were very fine apples, and the people 
began to wonder why some one had not bought 
them. They said, ' ' The price must be very high." 
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5. But the old man answered, " Money can- 
not buy these apples. They are fairy apples. To 
get them you must go to the fountain in the great 
forest near the mountains. When you get there 
yoil must say ''Faithful and true'' twenty times. 
Then you will not only get the apples, but with 
them you will also get wisdom." 

6. The people thought it was very funny. 
Many did not believe the old man. They had 
never seen apples before that money could not buy. 
So most of them laughed and went away to look at 
other things. 

7. But among those who heard the old man 
was a young fellow named Hai Wai. He thought 
himself very wise. He determined to get the 
apples. He was sure that he could gain them. 

8. He called for his horse, and, mounting 
him, rode off boldly. But, when he got near to the 
forest, his horse fell down. The fall broke the 
horse's leg. 

9. Hai Wai felt very badly over the loss of 
his horse, but he would not turn back. He must 
have the apples. So he went along on foot. 

10. After he had walked but a little way, he 
met a very pretty little girl. She came up to him, 
and, smiling very sweetly ^ said, ' ' Come with me. 
I know where there is an orchard of fairy apples. 
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It is not far, so we can reach it in a short time. 
The trees are bending under the load of apples. ' ' 

11. Hai Wai thought this a fine chance to 
get fairy apples. The old man only had three 
and they were very hard to get. Here was an 
orchard full, and he could easily get as many as 
he wished. 

12. So he followed the little girl, and they 
soon came to the orchard. There were the trees, 
sure enough, and all bending down with their 
load of beautiful apples. 

13. Hai Wai at once ran to a tree and stretch- 
ed oui his hands to pick the apples. But just as 
he touched them, all the branches on the tree 
began to beat him. He was so hurt and bruised 
by this beating that he was glad to get away, and 
run back home. 

14. When he told the people what had hap- 
pened to him, they laughed at him, and said, "It 
served you right, for you were trying to steal the 
apples. It is better to earn them." 

15. Then another young man named Hsiao 
Chi said that he would earn the apples. As he 
was not rich, he had no horse. So he set out on 
foot. 

16. He went over the same road that Hai 
Wai had gone. When he got near the forest, 
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there was the same little girl waiting for him. 
She gave him the same invitation that had led Hai 
Wai astray. 

17. But as Hsiao Chi knew all about the 
orchard, he only smiled and said he did not want 
any stolen fruit. He did not stop, but walked on 
towards the forest. 

18. In a little while, he met a very beautiful 
young lady. She had a skein of silk in her hand. 
As Hsiao Chi approached her, she said : 

19. "Will you not please help me? I am 
on my way to the queen to carry her this skein of 
silk. But I must wind it into a ball before I reach 
her, or she will be very angry with me. I can- 
not wind it, unless some one will hold it for me. 
Will you not kindly do so? " 

20. Hsiao Chi for the moment forgot all 
about the fairy apples. He could think of nothing 
but the young lady before him. 

21. "Yes," he said, "I will gladly hold it 
for you. How can the queen ever be angry with 
you ? You are so beautiful I ' ' 

22. So he took the skein of silk, and the 
young lady began to wind it. She wound and 
wound, the ball grew larger and larger, but 
wonderful to tell, the skein grew larger, also. 
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23. At last Hsiao Chi found himself covered 
with the skein of silk. It had grown so large that 
he was bound up by it and could not move. 




24. Then curiously he fell into a deep sleep. 
He never knew what became of the young lady, or 
the skein of silk. But next morning he found 
himself lying in front of the old man's booth at the 
fair. The crowd were gathered about him laughing. 

25. The apples were still on the man's 
table. But many wished to gain them. Another 
young man named Chu7ig Ming said that he 
would try. 
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26. He had heard all that Hai Wai and 
Hsiao Chi had told. He thought that he could do 
better. He was wiser, and so would not be so 
easily deceived. 

27. When he met the little girl at the edge 
of the forest, he only shook his head. She tried 
to lead him to the orchard, but he would not go. 

28. A little further on and there was the 
same young lady with the skein of silk, and with 
the same story about going to the queen. 

29. But Chung Ming would not hold the 
skein. As he walked on, he said, "I know you. 
You deceived Hsiao Chi with your beauty. ' ' He 
would not stop to talk with her. 

30. He now walked on until he came to the 
fountain. It looked very beautiful under the thick 
branches of the trees. 

31. Chung Ming felt that now he would gain 
the apples. He leaned over the fountain and 
began to say, "Faithful and true." 

32. But just as he spoke, every branch on 
every tree was suddenly hung with cups and 
pitchers. Every one of these began to cry to him, 
' ' Drink out of me ! Drink out of me ! " 

33. Chung Ming was so startled by these 
sudden cries, and by what he saw on the branches, 
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that he lost his count. He would have to begin 
over again. 

34. "But before I begin again," he said, "I 
will take a drink of this clear cool water." He 
reached for the pitcher that was nearest to him. 
But on taking it down from the branch, he found 
that it was full of wine. 

35. He laughed and said, "Why, this is 
better than water; " and he drank from it. But 
all the other cups and pitchers were still crying, 
" Drink out of me I " So he drank from them one 
after the other. 

36. And now the trees all began to dance, 
and Chung Ming forgot the fairy apples and began 
to dance with them. Then one tree seemed to 
catch him up in its branches, and tossed him over 
to another, and that to another, and so on. 

n . While they were thus playing with him, 
tossing him about, he lost his senses. He never 
knew anything else until he woke up in a large 
oak tree near the fair. A crowd of people were 
standing under the tree, laughing at him, as they 
had laughed at the others. 

38. The old man told the people to stop 
laughing. He said, "There is only one man here 
who can earn the apples; " and as he spoke he 
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pointed to a young man standing on the edge of 
the crowd. 

39. This young man looked very modest, and 
was surprised when the old man said that he only 
could get the apples. He smiled and said that he 
would try. 

40. His name was Chien Hsu, and he started 
off at once. 

41. When he met the little girl, he would 
not listen to her. He was afraid she would tempt 
him to take what was not his. 

42. When he met the young lady, he would 
not even look at her face. He was afraid that her 
beauty would make him forget his duty. So he 
hurried on. 

43. When he came to the fountain, he re- 
membered what Chung Ming had told him. He 
felt that, as others had failed, it could not be a 
very easy task. He would have to do his best. 

44. Then he began to say, " Faithful and 
true." At once the pitchers and cups began the 
cry, " Drink out of me." But though Chien Hsu 
was frightened and confused, he never lost his 
count When at last he said ' ' Faithful and true " 
the twentieth time, all the noise ceased. The forest 
looked just like any other forest. No pitchers and 
cups were. in sight. 
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45. He had nothing to do now but walk back 
to the old man and claim the apples. These were 
at once given to him. 

46. But all the people crowded about him to 
know what he had learned. He was to gain not 
only the apples but wisdom also. 

47. "I have learned," he said, "that the 
only way to gain things worth having is to keep 
right on. Difficulties will be met with, but they 
can be overcome. We must be faithful and true." 



XV. THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 

1 . In a wonderful valley lived three brothers, 
Schwartz^ Hans, and Gluck. Schwartz and Hans, 
the two elder brothers, had not a friend in the 
valley, or all the country around. Bven the birds 
flew away when they saw them, for they knew 
they would point their guns towards them, if they 
could get near enough. 

2. Gluck was loved by the bees, birds, and 
flowers. Every living thing in that valley lifted 
its head when it heard his footsteps coming. The 
bees knew he would not touch one of their nests, 
the birds had seen him put out threads for them to 
weave into their houses, and the flowers had felt 
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his warm hand holding them out of the path, lest 
he should harm one of them in his walks through 
the valley. 

3. It was called Treasure Valley. On all 
sides were the mountains as if to protect it from 
harm. From their snowy tops flowed many 
streams, one of which, as it came down the moun- 
tain, fell over the rocks in a great waterfall. 
When the sun shone upon the waterfall, it was 
like gold. This gave the little stream its name. 
Golden River. 

4. When all the country around was dried 
up with heat, there was rain in the valley. Its 
hay was so tall, its apples so red, its grapes so 
blue, and its honey so sweet, that men called the 
place Treasure Valley. 

5. The whole valley belonged to Schwartz, 
Hans and Gluck. Schwartz and Hans cared 
nothing for it except for the money it brought. 
They shot the blackbirds for pecking the fruit, they 
poisoned the crickets for eating the crumbs in the 
kitchen, they stoned the pigeons for gathering 
the grains of wheat, they pulled up the flowers 
that grew by the roadside, and planted potatoes and 
onions. 

6. Gluck loved every tree, every stump, 
every blade of green grass. He often looked at 
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the fields of tall wheat, and wondered why every- 
thing grew in the valley when all the country 
around was bare. He climbed the hills where the 
brothers had not yet plucked the flowers. The 
white lily bells as they swayed in the breeze^ seem- 
ed to say they were glad they could blossom, glad 
for the showers and the sunshine and all the 
beauty around them. Gluck was glad, too, and 
would have given of the fruits of the valley to all 
the people around, but his brothers gave him not 
one kernel. They kept all the harvest and stored 
it away for themselves. 

7. One evening when Gluck had been left at 
home to get dinner and keep the fire burning, 
there came a knock at the door. He ran and 
opened it wide, and there on the step stood a little 
old man. He was dressed in a curious coat of 
gold cloth, over which hung his long hair and 
beard. He wore yellow trousers and boots, and a 
black cap with a long feather. 

8. "Hello, Gluck, my boy," said the 
stranger. ' ' May I come in and get warm by 
your fire? " 

9. "Yes, sir," was Gluck 's answer; "but 
please do not stay long, for my brothers will be 
coming home." Whereupon the little old fellow 
walked in and sat down by the stove. 
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10. The mutton was cooking in the oven, 
and the whole house smelled of butter and gravy. 
" How hungry he looks ! " Gluck was thinking. 
"I wish I could -give him a piece of meat, but 
Schwartz and Hans would » never forgive me. 
They said I might have a small piece — I know — 
I'll give him my piece." He cut out a small piece 
of hot meat, and was going to hand it to the little 
old man, when there came a loud knock at the 
door. Gluck knew that knock well. With trem- 
bling hands he fitted the meat back into its place 
and turned towards the door. He had his hand 
on the latch, when the little stranger laid his hand 
on Gluck 's arm. 

11. " Gluck," said he, " I am the King of 
the Golden River. I ripen the whejit-fields and 
bring rain to the valley ; but, because of your 
brothers, I am going to dry up the valley. I want 
you to be happy, and I am going to tell you a 
secret. Whoever will climb the mountain, and 
pour three drops of pure water into the golden 
waterfall, for him, and him only, the flowers and 
rainfalls shall come again to the valley." So 
saying, the King disappeared. Gluck opened the 
door for his brothers. 

12. That night Gluck slept in the cellar. 
When he crawled into bed his back was all bruises, 
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and when lie fell asleep he breathed in half broken 
sobs, for his brothers had beaten him cruelly 
because he had cut that small piece of meat from 
the mutton. 

13. The next morning he was awakened by 
his brothers' loud talking. They were angry, he 
knew. He was wondering what was the matter, 
when his eye turned to the window. The trees 
outside had lost all their leaves ; the wheat-fields 
were bare ; Treasure Valley was covered with 
sand. 

14. Gluck jumped out of bed and dressed 
himself. He ran upstairs, and, before he knew 
what he was doing, he had told his brothers the 
secret. Strange to say, he was not sorry when 
he had done it. He felt better. All night he 
had dreamed of the secret, of how the brothers 
would like to climb the mountains and pour the 
pure water over the great waterfall. It was selfish ' 
to keep it all to himself. He was glad he had 
told it. 

15. That very day the two brothers started, 
each with a flask filled with the purest water he 
could find in the valley. They went up the 
mountain. On the way they passed an old man 
who was tired and thirsty. He asked them for 
water, but they pushed him aside. They passed a 
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sick child, lying half dead in the sand. Schwartz 
kicked it out of his path. They passed a dog that 
had fallen and could not get up. Hans threw a 
stone at it. They reached the waterfall and poured 
in all the water. The Valley was still dry and 
barren, and the brothers were never seen again. 
No one knew what had become of them. 

16. Gluck waited long days and nights, but 
they did not come back. One morning he said, 
"If they don't come to-day, I will go up the 
mountain myself. ' ' 

17. The next afternoon, with a small flask 
of water, he started. As he climbed up the 
mountain he could see far above him the bright 
waterfall. The path was steep, and the boy was 
beginning to grow thirsty, when he saw an old 
man coming down the path towards him. The old 
man tottered on, coming nearer and nearer. Then, 
resting on a heavy staff, he put out his hand, 
saying, "My son, I am thirsty ; will you give me 
some of the water?" 

18. Gluck handed him the flask. "Only 
please don't drink it all, " said he. But the old 
man drank a great deal, for when he gave back 
the bottle it was two-thirds empty. Gluck went 
on.' Somehow the path was not quite so steep as 
when he first started. 
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19. About half way up the mountain he 
came upon a little child in the sand. At first the 
boy thought it was sleeping ; but as he came 
nearer it opeued its eyes, and stretched otit its 
arms towards the flask. Gluck knelt down, un- 
screwed the cork, lifted the little head in his arms, 
and poured all but a few drops of the water 
between the hot lips. The child opened its eyes, 
stood up, and the next minute ran away down 
the hillside. 

20. Gluck never feiJ; so happy in his life. 
He leaped, he bounded on. How long he ran he 
could not tell, but the waterfall seemed nearer and 
nearer. He took out the flask and put it to his 
ear and shook it. He looked into it — only five or 
six drops were left. 

21. He was hanging it to his belt again, 
when he caught sight of a small dog lying on the 
rocks not far away. Gluck went over and stood 
beside it, The dog was sick, and had fallen there 
on the rocks. How thirsty he must be! Gluck 
unclasped the flask, and looked at the waterfall 
not far away. Tears came into his eyes. ' ' Poor 
dog, you will be dead if I wait until I come back." 
He opened the flask, and gave the dog every drop 
of the water. 
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22. The water was gone, but before Gluck 
stood his old friend, the King of the Golden River. 
There he was, with his curious coat, yellow 
trousers, and all. 
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23 . " Thank you, ' ' said the. little King, lift- 
ing his cap. Gluck bowed. 

24. "I'm glad you have come," said the 
King, holding out his small hand. ' ' The water 
your brothers poured into my stream was not 
pure.' ' 

25. ' ' And mine is all gone. " Gluck smiled, 
for the little king looked so kindly he could not 
feel afraid. 

26. The King of the Golden River put out 
his hand, and plucked a lily that was standing 
beside him. Its green stem, tall and straight, was 
encircled with leaves. Its six petals were as white 
as the snow on the mountains. Its yellow stamens 
were powdered with dust. On the petals hung 
three drops of dew. 

27. "Look," said the King, handing the 
lily to Gluck, ' ' cast those into the river and go 
down into the valley." As he spoke the King- 
disappeared. 

28. Gluck held fast to the lily. He looked 
up at the blue sky, then down at the waterfall. 
His hand trembled. Lifting the lily he watched 
the three drops fall into the stream. Then he 
looked down into the valley. 

29. A river, like the Golden River, was 
flowing among the heaps of sand. Grass was 
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springing up beside tlie new stream. Pink, 
blue, yellow and wbite flowers were opening 
along the roadsides. Birds were singing, butter- 
flies unfolding their wings, bees coming out into 
the light, and the wheat-fields were ready for 
harvest. 

30. It was the old Treasure Valley. Glnck 
saw it, and knew it was his. He started down 
the mountain. As he ran on towards the Valley, 
bees, birds, streams and the breezes that made 
the leaves rustle, all seemed to be asking: "How 
did the King know those dewdrops were made of 
pure water? ' ' 

Adapted from Ruskin by 
Florence U. Palmer. 



XVI. HOW THE LOBSTER WAS SAVED. 

1. Tom was walking along the rocks in the 
water, when he saw a round cage made of green 
withes ; and inside it, looking very much ashamed 
of himself, sat his friend the lobster, twiddling his 
horns, instead of thumbs. 

2. "What! have you been naughty, and 
have they put you in the lockup? " asked Tom. 
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3. The lobster felt a Uitle indignant at such 
a notion^ but he was too much worried to argue; 
so he only said, "I can't get out." 

4. " Why did you get in ? " 

5. ''''After that nasty piece of dead fish." 
He had thought it looked and smelt very nice 
when he was outside, and so it did, for a lobster; 
but now he turned round and abused it, because he 
was angry with himself. 

6. "Where did you get in? " 

7. "Through that round hole at the top." 

8. "Then why don't you get out through 
it? " 

9. "Because I can't ; " and the lobster twid- 
dled his horns more fiercely than ever ; but he was 
forced to confess : 

10. "I have jumped upwards, downwards, 
backwards, and sideways, ai leas, four thousand 
times ; and I can't get out : I always get up under- 
neath there, and can't find the hole." 

11. Tom looked at the trap, and having 
more wit than the lobster, he saw plainly enough 
what was the matter; as you may if you look at a 
lobster-pot. 

12. "5/'c^«32'/," said Tom. " Turn your 
tail up to me, and I'll pull you through hind 
foremost, and then you won't stick in the spikes,^^ 
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13. But the lobster was so stupid and clumsy 
that he couldn't hit the hole. Like a great many 
people who can do some things very well, but as 
soon as they are put to doing an unusual thing, 
they lose their heads; and the lobster, so to speak, 
lost his tail. 

14. Tom reached and clawed down the hole 
after him, till he caught hold of him; and then, 
as was to be expected, the clumsy lobster pulled 
him in head foremost. 

15. "Hullo; here is a pretty business,'''* said 
Tom. "Now take your claws, and break the 
point off, those spikes, and then we shall both get 
out easily. " 

16. ^'Dear me, I never thought of that," 
said the lobster ; ' ' and after all the experience of 
life thai I have had! " 

17. You see, experience is of very little good 
unless a man, or a lobster, has sense enough to 
make use of it ; for a great many people, though 
they have seen much of the world, yet remain little 
better than children after all. 

18. But they had not got half the spikes 
away, when they saw a dark cloud over them ; and, 
lo and behold, it was the otter. 

19. How she did grin and grin when she saw 
Tom. "Yarl'" said she, "you little meddlesome 
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wretch, / have, you now! I will .<rve you righi for 
telling the salmon where I was I ' ' and she crawled 
all over the pot to get in. 

20. Tom was horribly frighteted, and still 
more frightened, when she found the hole in the 
top, and squeezed herself right down through it, 
all eyes and teeth. But no sooner was her head 
inside than brave Mr. Lobster caught her by the 
nose, and held on to it. 

21. And there they were all three in the pot, 
rolling over and over, and very tight packing it was.. 
And the lobster tore at the otter and the otter tore 
at the lobster, and both squeezed and thumped 
poor Tom till he had no breath left in his body. I 
don't know what wonild have happened to him if 
he had not at last got on the otter's back and out 
of the hole safely. 

22. He was right glad when he got out, but, 
he would not desert his friend who had saved him ; 
and the first time he saw his tail uppermost he 
<jaught hold of it : and pulled with all his might. 

23. But the lobster would not let go. 

24. "Come along," said Tom; "don't you 
see she is dead ? ' ' Atid so she was, quite drowned 
and dead. 

25. And that was the end of the wicked otter. 

26. But the lobster would not let go. 
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27. * * Come along, you stupid old stick-in-the- 
mud^'''' cried Tom, "or the fisherman will catch 
you ! ' ' And that was true, for Tom felt some one 
above beginning to haul up the pot. 

28. But the lobster would not let go. 

29. Tom saw the fisherman haul him up to 
the boatside, and thought it was all up. with him. 
But when Mr. Lobster saw the fisherman, he 
gave such a furious and tremendous snap, that he 
snapped out of his hand, and out of the pot, and 
safe into the sea. But he left his knobbfed claw'; 
behind him ; for it never came into his stupid 
head to let go after all ; so he just shook his claw 
oflF as the easier method. 

30. Tom asked the lobster why he never 
thought of letting go. He said very determined- 
ly that it was a point of honour among lobsters. 
And so it is. 

Kingsley's "Water Babies." 



XVII. THE UGLY DUCKLING. 

Part I. 

1. It was fine summer weather in the coun- 
try. The corn was golden, the oats were green, 
and the haystacks in the meadows were beaiitifiil. 
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Around the cornfields and 

the meadows were large 

> «'lt K^"*''*' -^j^^M forests, and in these 

/*i*""A I J^' *^ '^ lV^\ forests were deep pools 

It .\l "^'^ "^'^fi/ °^ water. It was now 

* "*«!'. '-'"•"■"^^W'^' pleasant to walk in the 

country. 

2. In a sunny spot, 
stood a pleasant old farm 
house. It was near a 
deep river, and from the 
house down to the water 
grew great burdock 
leaves. These were so 
high that a little child 
might stand upright 
under the tall ones. 

3 . T/iz's spot was as 
wild as the marsh itself. 

4 . In this cozy place 
sat a duck on her nest, 
waiting for her young 

■ brood to hatch. She was 
beginning to get tired of 
her task, for the little 
"'* ones were a long time 
coming out of their shellSj and she seldom had 
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any visitors. The other ducks liked to swim in 
the water much better than to climb the slippery 
banks and sit under a burdock leaf to keep her 
company. 

5. At last one shell cracked, and then an> 
other. From each ^g'g came a living creature that 
lifted its head and cried, "Peep ! peep ! " 

6. "Quack! quack!" said the mother. 
Then they all tried to quack, and looked about 
them at the green leaves. The mother let them 
look, because green is good for the eyes. 

7. "How large the world is!" said all the 
young ducks. For thfey found they had much 
more room than when they lay in the shell. 

8. "Indeed," said the mother, "do you 
think this is the whole world? It reaches far over 
on the other side of the garden, as jar as the 
parson's field ; but I have never gone so far." 

9. "Are you all out?" she asked, rising to 
her feet. 

10. "Oh, no! you. have not all come yet. 
That largest &gg lies there still. How much longer 
musi Jkis go on? I am quite tired ! " and she 
seated herself again on the nest. 

11. " Well, how are you getting on ? " asked 
an old duck who came to pay her a visii.. 
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12. "It takes so long for that one egg,^^ 
replied the duck from her nest; "it will not 
break. But just look at the others! are they not 
the dearest ducklings you ever saw? They are 
ike image of iheir father. " 

13. " Let me look at that ^gg which will not 
break! " said the old duck. "I believe it is a 
turkey's ^gg. I was led to hatch, some once, and 
after all my care and trouble with the young ones, 
they were afraid of the water. I could not bring 
them to it. I did my best, but it was of no use. 
IvCt me see that eggl " 

14. "Yes; it is a turkey's egg. Let it lie 
there. You had better teach the other children 
to swim." 

15. "I will sit here a little while longer," 
said the duck. "I have sat here so long already, 
I may as well try a few more days. " 

16. \^Jusi as you please,^ ^ said , the old 
duck, turning away. 

XVIII. Part II. 

1. At last the great tgg broke. "Peep! 
peep ! " said the young one as it stepped forth. 
He was larger than the others, and very ugly. 
The duck looked at him. ' ^ 
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2. "He is certainly a very large duckling," 
she said. "He does not look like the others. 
Can it be that he is a young turkey ? We shall 
soon see. Into the water he must go, even if I 
have to push him." 

3. On the next day the weather was fine. 
The sun shone upon all the green burdock leaves. 
The mother duck went with her whole family 
down to the water. 

4. Splash! she sprang in. " Quack ! quack!" 
cried she, and . all the little ducklings plunged in 
^fter her. 

5. The water dosed over their little heads, 
but they quickly came to the surface, and swam 
bravely. Bvery one was in the water ; even the 
ugly young duckling was. swimming. 

6. " No, he is not a turkey, " said the mother.- 
"See how finely he uses his legs, and hoiv well 
he holds himself! He is my own child, and he 
is not so very ugly either, if you look at him 

rightly. 

7. " Quack ! quack ! just come with me, and 
I will take you to the duck yard. But stay close 
by me, so that no one may tread upon you, and 
take care that the cat does not get you ! ' ' 

8. And so they came into the farm-yard, 
and there they found a great quarrel, for two 
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families of ducks were fighting over an eel's head, 
which, after all, the cat seized and ate. 

9. "See, children! ikai is the way of the 
World,^^ said the mother duck, who would have 
liked the eel's head herself. 

10. "Now, use your legs," she said, "and 
behave as well as you can ! you must bow your 
heads before the old duck yonder. She is the 
most distinguished duck in the yard. She is 
of Spanish blood; that is why she is so fat ; and 
see ! she has a red rag tied to her leg. That is 
something to be proud of. It is a great honour 
for a duck. She is so much prized that they 
fear to lose her, and by this sign everybody knows 
her well. 

11. "Now, quickly!^ do not turn your toes 
in, but out, — see? so! Now bow your heads and 
say quack!" And so they did, but the other 
ducks all laughed aloud. 

12. "Just see! here comes another brooJ," 
said an old duck. "As if there were not enough 
already. And, oh ! see that duckling ! we will not 
have him here ! ' ' Then one duck flew at him and 
bit him in the neck. 

13. " Let him alone ! " said the mother duck. 
"He does nobody any harm." 
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.14. "Yes 5 but lie is so big and so ugly," 
said the duck who had bitten him, " and therefore 
he must be bitten." 

15. "The others are beautiful children," 
said the old duck with the red rag on her leg, — 
' ' all but that one. / wish he might be improved.'''' 

16. "That cannot be done, your Grace,^\ 
said the mother duck. " He is not beautiful, but 
he has a good temper, and swims grandly with the 
others,^! think even better than they. I could 
wish he were not so large ; but I think he stayed 
too long in the e.gg.^^ 

17. Then she stroked his feathers with her 
bill. " I think he will grow up strong and able to 
take care of himself." 

18. " The other ducklings do very well , " said 
the old duck. ' ' Now, make yourselves at home, 
and if you find an eel's head you may bring it 

to me.' ' 

19. And so they made themselves at home. 

20. But that poor duckling who had come 
last from the ^%% was bitten, and pushed, and 
laughed at by the ducks, as well as the hens. 

21. " He is too big," said they. And the 
turkey cock, who had been born into the world with 
spurs, and thought he was a king, puffed himself 
out like a shij) with full sails, and flew at the 
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duckling. The poor thing did not know where to 
stand or where to go ; he was very unhappy 
because he was so abused by the whole duck yard. 

XIX. Part III. 

1. So went the first day, and afterwards it 
grew worse. The poor duckling was driven about 
by everybody. Bven his sisters turned against 
him, and said, ' ' Oh ! you ugly thing. I wish the 
cat might catch you!" The ducks bit him, the 
hens pecked him, and the girl who fed them kicked 
him with her foot. 

2. At last he ran away. 

3. " It is just because I am so ugly, " thought 
the duckling. And he flew until he came to a 
great field where some wild ducks lived. Here he 
lay all night, for he was tired and troubled. 

4. In the morning the wild ducks awoke and 
saw their new comrade. 

5 . " What sort of thing are you? ' ' they said. 
And the duckling bowed on all sides, as politely 
as he could. 

6. "What an ugly creature you are!" said 
the wild ducks. " But that doesnH matter, if you 
don't marry into our family. ' ' 

7. Poor thing! He had no wish to marry a 
..wild duck. He simply wanted to lie among the 
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■rushes, and to drink the water in the marsh. He 
lay there two whole days, and then two wild 
geese flew down where he was hiding. They 
were young things, for they had not been out 
of the egg long. 7Aai explains why they were 
so saucy. 

8. "Listen, comrade," they said, "you are 
so ugly that we like you very well. Will you go 
with us ? Not far away there is another marsh as 
lovely as this, and perhaps you can find a wild 
goose there as ugly as you are." 

9. "Crack! crack! " they heard, and both 
geese fell dead on the marsh. The sound came 
again, — " piff ! pafi ! crack! crack!" a flock of 
wild geese flew into the air. 

10. The huntsmen had come. The smoke 
from their guns rolled over the marsh like clouds 
over the water. The poor duckling was afraid. 
He turned his head this way and that, but he did 
not know where to go. 

11. Just then a great dog come near. His 
tongue hung from his mouth, his jaws were open, 
and his eyes glared fearfully. 

12. He thrust his nose close to the duckling, 
and showed his sharp teeth; but, "splash! 
splash I "—away he went without touching him. 
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13. "Oh!" sighed the duckling, "how 
thankful I am that I am so ugly ! Even a dog 
will not bite me. ' ' 

14. So he lay still, while the shot rattled 
around him. 

15. It was late in the day before it became 
quiet. Even then the poor thing did not dare to 
move. He waited quietly for many hours. At 
last he flew forth, away from the marsh, as fast as 
he could. He hurried dver fields and meadows; 
but a storm came up, and the wind blew soJiard 
that he could not fly against it. 

XX. Part IV. 

1. Towards evening he saw a tiny little 
cottage. It seemed ready to fall, it was so old. 
It remained standing because it did not know on 
which side to fall first. The winds blew, the rain 
fell, and the duckling could fly no further. He' 
sat down by the cottage, and then he saw its door 
was open, leaving room for him to enter. He 
slipped through the door and found shelter. 

2. There lived in the cottage a woman with 
her cat and her hen. The cat was called Little 
Son by his mistress. He could raise his back and 
purr ; he could even throw out sparks from his fur 
if he ivas stroked the wrong way. 
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3. The hen had very short legs. Her mis- 
tress named her Chicken Short Legs. She laid 
good eggs, and the woman loved her as «/she were 
her own child. 

4. In the morning they saw the strange 
duckling. The cat began to purr, and the hen 
began to cluck. 

5. "What is this?" said the woman, as she 
looked about her. But she could not see very well, 
and so she thought that the duckling must be a 
fat duck which had lost its way. 

6. " Thafs a prize ./" she said. * ' Now I can 
have some ducks' eggs." So she let the duckling 
stay in the house for three weeks, but no eggs 
came. 

7. Now the cat was the master of the house 
and the hen was the mistress. They always said, 
"We and the world," for they believed that they 
were half of the world, and the better half, too. 
The duckling thought differently, but the hen 
would not listen to him. 

8. "Can you lay eggs? " she asked. 

9. "No." 

10. " Then be so good as to hold your tongue. ' ' 

11. And the cat said, "Can you raise your 
back and purr, and send out sparks?" 

12. "No." 
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13. "Then you have no right to speak ■when 
sensible people are speaking. ' ' 

14. So the duckling sat in the comer, feeling 
very low-spirited. After a while the sun shone, 
and the fresh air came in the room. Then he 
began to feel a great longing to swim in the water, 
and he could not help telling the hen. 

15. ''''How absurd! " she said. "You have 
nothing to do, and so you think nonsense. , If you 
could lay eggs, or purr, it would be all right." 

16. "But it is so delightful to swim about 
on the water, ' ' said the duckling. " It is so grand 
to have it close over your head, while you dive 
down to the bottom ! ' ' 

17. "Yes, it must be delightful! " said the 
hen. ' ' You must be out of your sense ; ask the 
cat. He knows more than anyone else. Ask 
him how he would like to swim on the water, and 
dive down to the bottom. I will not tell you what 
/think. Ask our mistress, the old lady, for she 
knows more than all the' rest of the world. Do 
you think she would like to swim, or to let the 
water close over her head ? ' ' 

18. "You do not understand me," said the 
duckling. 

19. "We do not understand you? Who can 
understand you, then? Do you think you know 
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more than all the rest ?— than the cat, and the old 
lady? — I do not speak of myself. Do not think 
such nonsense, child, but thank your stars that we 
let you in. Are you not in a warm room? Are 
you not in good company, who may teach you 
something-? But you talk nonsense and your 
company is not very pleasant. I am speaking for 
your good. - "What I say may not be pleasant to 
hear, but that is the proof of my friendship. I 
advise you to lay eggs, and to learn to purr as 
quickly as possible. ' ' 

20. "I believe I must go out into the world 
again, ' ' said the poor duckling. 

21. And the duckling went. He came to 
the water where he could swim and dive, but all 
the other animals turned away from him because 
he was so ugly. 

XXI. Part V. 

i. And now came the autumn. . The leaves 
of the forest were gold and brown. The wind 
caught them as they fell and whirled them into 
the cold air. The clouds hung full of hail and 
snowflakes, and the ravens sat on the ferns, crying 
" Croak ! croak ! " It made one shiver to see the 
world. 

2. All this was hard for the poor duckling. 
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3. One evening at sunset, a flock of beautiful 
birds came out of the bushes. The duckling had 
never seen anything like thera before. They were 
swans. They curved their graceful necks, and 
their soft feathers were white and shining. They 
flew high in the air, and the ugly duckling was 
left sad and sorrowful. 

4. He whirled in the water, stretched his 
neck high in the air, and uttered a strange cry. 
He could never forget those beautiful birds ; and 
when they were out of sight ^ he ivas beside himself. 
He knew not their names, only that they had gone ; 
and, oh ! how he wished that he might be as lovely 
as they were. 

5. The winter was cold, so cold. The duck- 
ling was obliged to swim about on the water to 
keep it from freezing, but every night the place 
where he swam grew smaller and smaller. 

6. At last it froze so hard that the ice in the 
water crackled as he moved. The duckling had 
to paddle with his legs to keep the water from 
freezing. At last he was worn out, and lay still 
and helpless, frozen in the ice. 

7. Karly in the morning a poor man came 
by. He saw what had happened. He broke the 
ice with his wooden shoe and carried the duckling 
home to his wife. Then he came to himself a^ain. 
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8. But the children wanted to play with him, 
and the duckling was afraid that they would hurt 
him. He started up in terror, flew into the milk 
pan, and splashed the milk about the room. The 
woman clapped her hands, which frightened him 
the more. He flew into the meal tub, and out 
again. How he looked ! 

9. The woman screamed and struck at him 
with the tongs. The children laughed and scream- 
ed, and tried to catch him. The door stood open. 
He was just able to slip out among the bushes, 
and to lie down in the sun. 

10. It would be too sad if I were to tell you 
all that the poor duckling suffered in the hard 
winter ; but when it had passed, he found himself 
lying one morning in the marsh amongst the 
rushes. The warm sun shone, the lark sang, the 
beautiful spring had come. 

11. Then the duckling felt that his wings 
were strong. He flapped them against his sides, 
and rose high into the air. He flew on and on, 
until he came to the great garden where the 
apple trees blossomed. Elder trees bent their 
long branches down to the stream, which flowed 
through the grass. 

12. Oh! here it was fresh and beautiful! 
and, soon, from the bushes close by, came three 
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beautiful swans. They rustled their feathers, and 
swam lightly on the water. The duckling remem- 
bered the lovely birds. He felt strangely unhappy. 

13. "I will fly to them," he said. "They 
will kill me because I am so ugly. «That is just as 
well. It is better to be killed by the swans than 
to be bitten by the ducks, pecked by the hens, 
pushed about by the girl who feeds the chickens, 
and starved with hunger in the winter. " 

14. So he flew into the water, and swam 
towards the splendid swans. The moment they 
saw him they rushed to meet him. 

15 . " Only kill me ! " said the poor duckling. 
He bent his head to the water, and waited for 
death. 

16. But what did he see in the clear water? 
He saw his own picture in the water, no longer an 
ugly duckling, but a beautiful white swan. 

17. To be bom in a duck's nest in a farm 
yard is no matter, if one is hatched from a swan's 
t.g%. He was glad now that he had suffered sorrow 
and trouble. He could enjoy so much better all 
the new happiness and pleasure. The great swans 
swam around him and stroked his neck with their 
beaks. 

18. Some children came into the garden, atd 
threw bread and corn into the water. 
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19. "See 1 ' ' said the youngest ; "there is a 
new one." 

20. The other children were delighted. 

21. "Yes, anew one has come;" and they 
clapped their hands and ran to their father and 
mother, and brought cakes and bread to throw into 
the water. 

22. They shouted together, "The new one 
is the most beautiful, he is so young and pretty." 

23. And 
the old swans 
bowed their 
graceful heads 
before him. 

24. Then 
he felt quite 
ashamed, and 
hid his head 

under his wing. He did not know what to do, he 
was so happy ; but he was not at all proud. He 
had been despised while he was ugly, and now he 
heard them say that he was the most beautiful of 

all the birds. 

25. Even the elder tree bent down its boughs 
into the -water before him, and the sun shone clear 
and bright. 
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26. He shook his white feathers, curved his 
splendid neck, anA cried from a full heart, "I never 
dreamed, while I was an ugly duckling, that I 
ctiuld be so happy ! " 

Hans Christian Andersen. 

Adapted from "Stepping Stonbs to Litbraturb." 



XXII. HOW SARA USED THE FOURPENCE. 

1. It was a dreadful afternoon. For several 
days it had rained continuously ; the streets were 
chilly and sloppy ; there was mud everywhere — 
sticky London mud — and over everything a pall 
of fog and drizzle. Of course there were s,everal 
long and tiresome errands to be done, — there 
always were on days like this, — and Sara was sent 
out again and again, until her shabby clothes were 
damp through. The old feathers on her miser- 
able hat were more draggled than ever, and her 
downtrodden shoes were so wet they could not hold 
any more water. Added to this, she had had no 
dinner, because Miss Minchin wished to punish 
her. She was very hungry. She was so cold 
and hungry and tired that her little face had a 
pinched look, and now and then some kind-hearted 
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person passing her in the crowded street glanced 
at her with sympathy. But she did not know 
that. She hurried on, trying to comfort herself in 
that queer way of hers by pretending that she was 
a Princess and that she had everything she could 
wish for. But this time it was harder to pretend 
than she had ever found it, and once or twice she 
thought it almost made her more cold and hungry 
instead of less so. But she would not give it up. 
"Suppose I had dry clothes on," she thought. 
" Suppose I had good shoes and a long, thick coat 
and warm stockings and a whole umbrella. And 
suppose, just when I was near a baker's where 
they sold hot buns, I should find a sixpence which 
belonged to nobody. Suppose, if I did, I should 
go into the shop and buy six of the hottest buns, 
and should eat them all without stopping." 

2. Some very odd things happen in this 
world sometimes. It was certainly an odd thing 
which happened to Sara. She had to cross the 
street just as she was saying this to herself; the 
mud was dreadful— she almost had to wade. She 
picked her way as carefully as she could, but she 
could not save herself imich, only, in picking her 
way, she had to look down at her feet and the 
mud, and, in looking down, just as she reached 
the pavement, she saw something shining in the 
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gutter. A piece of silver — a tiny piece trodden 
upon by many feet,— but still bright enough to 
shine a little. Not a sixpence, but the next thing 
to it — a four- penny piece ! In one second it was 
in her cold, little red and blue hand. 

3. ** Oh ! " she gasped. " It is true ! " 

4. And then, if you will believe me, she 
looked straight before her at the shop directly facing 
her. It was a baker's shop. And a cheerful, stout, 
motherly woman was just putting into the window 
a tray of delicious hot buns — large, shiny buns, 
with currants in them. 

5. It almost made Sssa. feel faint for a few 
seconds — the shock and the sight of the buns and 
the delightful odours of warm bread floating out 
through the baker's window. 

6. She knew that she need not hesitate to 
use the little piece of money. It had evidently 
been lying in the mud for some time. Its owner 
was completely lost in the streams of passing 
people who crowded each other all through the day. 

7. " But I'll go and ask the baker's woman 
if she has lost a piece of money, ' ' she said to her- 
self, rather faintly. 

8. So she crossed the pavement and put her 
wet foot on the step of the shop. There she saw 
something which made her stop. 
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9. It was a little figure more forlorn than 
her own. It was not niucli more than a bundle 
of rags, from which small, bare, red, and muddy 
feet peeped out, only because the rags with which 
the wearer was trying to cover them were not 
long enough. Above the rags appeared a shock 
head of tangled hair and a dirty face, with big, 
hungry eyes. 

10. Sara knew they were hungry eyes the 
moment she saw them, and she felt a sudden 
sympathy. 

11. "This child," she said to herself, with a 
little sigh, "is htingrier than I am." 

12. The child stared up at Sara, and moved 
herself aside a little, so as to give her more 
room. She was used to being made to give room 
to everybody. She knew that if a policeman 
should happen to see her, he would tell her to 
' ' move on . " 

13 . Sara clutched her little four-penny piece, 
and hesitated a few seconds. Then she spoke 
to her. 

14. "Are you hungry? " she asked. 

15. "That I am," she said, in a hoarse voice. 

16. "Haven't you had any dinner?" said 
Sara. 
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17. "No dinner," more hoarsely still, "nor 
yet no breakfast — nor yet no supper — nor no- 
thing. " 

18. "Since when?" asked Sara. 

19. "Don't know. Never got nothing to-day, 
nowhere. I've asked and asked." 

20. Just to look at her made Sara more 
hungry and faint. But those queer little thoughts 
were at work in her brain, and she was talking to 
herself, though she was sick at heart. 

21. "If I'm a Princess," she was saying, — 
"if I'm a Princess! when they were poor and 
driven from their palaces — they always shared — 
with the people — if they met one poorer and 
hungrier. Yes, the good princess will always 
share. Buns are a penny each. If it had been 
a sixpence! I could have eaten six. It won't 
be enough for either of us ; but it will be better 
than nothing. ' ' 

'22. " Wait a minute, ' ' she said to the beggar 
child. She went into the shop. It was warm 
and smelled delightfully. The woman was just 
going to put more hot btins in the window. 

23. "If 5'ou please," said Sara, "have you 
lost fourpence, a silver fourpence?" and she held 
the little piece of money out to her. 
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24. The woman looked at it and at her — 
at her earnest little face and draggled, once fine 
clothes. 

25. "Bless us, no!" she answered. "Did 
you find it?" 

26. " In the gutter, ' ' said Sara. 

27. "Keep it, then," said the woman. "It 
may have been there a week, and goodness knows 
who lost it. You could never find out. ' ' 

28. "I know that, ' ' said Sara, " but I thought 
1 would ask you." 

29. "Not many would," said the woman, 
looking puzzled and good-natured all at once. 
"Do you want to buy something?" she added, as 
she saw Sara look towards the buns. 

30. "Four buns, if you please," said Sara; 
"those at a penny each." 

31. The woman went to the window and put 
some in a paper bag. Sara saw that she put in 
six. 

32. "I said four, if you please," she ex- 
plained ; " I have only the four pence. ' ' 

33. "I'll throw in two for make-weight,''* 
said the woman, with her good-natured look. "I 
dare say you can eat them sometime. Aren't you 
hungry?" 

34. The tears came into Sara's eyes. 
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35. "Yes," she answered, "I am very 
hungry, and I am mucli obliged to you for your 
kindness, and," she was going to add, "there 
is a child outside who is hungrier than I am." 
But just at that moment two or three customers 
came in at once and each one seemed in a hurry, 
so she could only thank the woman again and 
go out. 

36. The child was still huddled u.p on the 
corner of the steps. She looked frightful in her 
wet and dirty rags. She was staring with a stupid 
look of suffering straight before her. Sara saw her 
suddenly draw the back of her roughened black 
hand across her eyes to rub away the tears which 
seemed to have surprised her by forcing their 
way from under her lids. She was muttering to 
herself. 

37. Sara opened the paper bag and took out 
one of the hot buns, which already warmed her 
cold hands a little. 

38. "See," she said, putting the bun on the 
ragged lap, "that is nice and hot. Bat it, and 
you will not be so hungry." 

39. The child started and stared up at her, 
then she snatched up the bun and began to cram 
it into her mouth with great wolfish bites. 
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40. "Oh, my! Oh, myl" Sara heard her 
say hoarsely, in wild delight. 

41. "Oh, my!" 

42. Sara took out three more buns and put 
them down. 

43. " She is hungrier than I am," she said 
to herself." "She's starving." But her hand 
trembled when she put down the fourth bun. 
"I'm not starving," she said, and she put down 
the fifth. 

44. The little starving London savage was 
still snatching and devouring when she turned 
away. She was too ravenous to give any thanks^ 
even if she had been taught politeness, which she 
had not. She was only a poor little animal. 

45 "Good-bye!" said Sara. 

46. When she reached the other side of the 
street, she looked back. The child had a bun in 
both hands, and had stopped in the middle of a bite 
to watch her. Sara gave her a little nod, and the 
child, after another stare, jerked her shaggy head 
in response. Until Sara was out of sight, she" 
did not take another bite or even finish the one 
she had begun. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett's 
"Sara Crewe." 
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XXMI. THE WONDERFUL THINGS THAT 
HAPPENED TO SARA. 

Part I. 

1. Wten Sara got back tp the house that 
night, she met Miss Minchin in the hall. 

2. "Where have you wasted your timef'' 
said Miss Minchin. "You have been out four 
hours." 

3. "It was so wet and muddy," Sara an- 
swered. "It was hard to walk, because my shoes 
were so bad and slipped about so. " 

4. ''''Make no excuses^'''' said Miss Minchin, 
" and tell no falsehoods." 

5. Sara went down-stairs to the kitchen. 

6. "Why didn't you stay all night?" said 
the cook. 

7. "Here are the things," said Sara, and 
laid her purchases on the table. 

8. The cook looked over them, grumbling. 
She was in a very bad temper indeed. 

9. "May I have something to, eat?" Sara 
asked rather faintly. 

10. "Tea's over and done with," was the 
answer. ' ' Did you expect me to keep it hot for 
you?" 

11. Sara was silent a second. 
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12. "I had no dinner," she said, and her 
voice was quite low. She made it low because she 
was afraid it would tremble. 

13. "There's some bread in the pantry," 
said the cook. " That's all you'll get at this time 
of the day." 

14. Sara went and found the bread. It was 
old and hard and dry. The cook was in too bad a 
humour to give her anything to eat with it. She 
had just been scolded by Miss Minchin, and it was 
always safe and easy to vent her own spite on Sara. 

15. Really it was hard for the child to climb 
the three long flights of stairs leading to her 
garret. She often found them long and steep 
when she was tired, but to-night it seemed as if 
she would never reach the top. Several times a 
lump rose in her throaty and she was .obliged to 
stop to rest. 

16. "I can't pretend any more to-night," 
she said wearily to herself. " I am sure I can't. 
I'll eat my bread and drink some water, and then 
go to sleep, and perhaps a dream will come and 
pretend for me." 

17. Yes, when she reached the top landing 
there were tears in her eyes, and she did not feel 
like a princess,— only like a tired, hungry, lonely, 
lonely child, 
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18. "If my papa had lived," she said, 
"they would not have treated me like this. If 
my papa had lived, he would have taken care 
of me." 

19. Then she turned the handle and opened 
the garret door. 

20. Can you imagine it? — can you believe 
it ? I find it hard to believe it myself. And Sara 
found it impossible ; for the first few moments she 
thought something strange had happened to her 
eyes — to her mind — that the dream had come 
before she had had time to fall asleep. 

21. "Oh!" she exclaimed breathlessly. 
"Oh! It isn't true! I know, I know it isn't 
true ! " And she slipped into the room and closed 
the door and locked it, and stood with her back 
against it, staring straight before her. 

22. Do you wonder? In the grate, which 
had been empty and rusty and cold when she left 
it, but which now was blackened and polished up, 
there was a glowing, blazing fire. Before the fire 
was a little brass kettle, hissing and boiling ; 
spread upon the floor was a warm, thick rug ; 
before the fire was a folding chair^ unfolded and 
with cushions on it ; by the chair was a small 
folding table, unfolded, covered with a white cloth, 
and upon it were spread small covered dishes, a 
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cup and saucer and a tea-pot; on the bed were 
new warm coverings, a curious wadded silk robe, 
and some books. The little, cold, miserable room 
seemed changed into fairyland. It was actually 
warm and glowing. 

23. "It is bewitched!" said Sara. "Or / 
am bewitched. I only tliink I see it all ; but if I 
can only keep on thinking it, I don't care — I don't 
care — if I can only keep it up ! " 

24. She was afraid to move, for fear it would 
melt away. She stood with her back against the 
door and looked and looked. But she soon began 
to feel warm, and then she moved forward. 

25. "A fire that I only thought I saw surely 
wouldn't feel warm," she said. "It feels real, 
real." 

26. She went to it &^d knelt before it. She 
touched the chair, the table; she lifted the cover 
of one of the dishes. There was something hot 
and savoury in it, something delicious. The tea- 
pot had tea in it ready for the boiling water from 
the little kettle ; one plate had toast on it, another, 
muffins. 

27. "It is real," said Sara. "The fire is 
real enough to warm me ; I can sit in the chair ; 
the things are real enough to eat," 
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28. It was like a fairy story come true. It 
was heavenly. She went to the bed and touched 
the blankets and the wrap. They were real too. 
She opened one book and on the title page was 
written in a strange ha%d^ ' ' The little girl in the 
attic." 

29. Suddenly — was it a strange thing for her 
to do? — Sara put her face down on the queer, 
foreign-looking quilted robe, and burst into tears. 

30. "I don't know who it is," she said, 
"but somebody cares about roe a little — somebody 
is my friend." 

31. Somehow that thought warmed her more 
than the fire. She had never had a friend since 
those happy days, when she had had everything — 
when her papa was alive, — and those days had 
seemed such a long way off — so far away as to 
be only like dreams — dtiring these last years at 
Miss Minchin's. 

32. She really cried more at this strange 
thought of having a friend, even though an un- 
known one, than she had cried over many of her 
worst troubles. 

33. But these tears seemed different. from the 
others, for when she had wiped them away they 
did not seem to leave her eyes and her heart hot 
and smarting. 
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34. And then imagine, if you can, what the 
rest of the evening was like. The delicious com- 
fort of taking off the damp clothes and putting on 
the soft, warm, quilted robe before the glowing 
fire, of slipping her cold feet into the little wool- 
lined slippers she found near her chair. And then 
the hot tea and savoury dishes, the cushioned chair 
and the books. 

35. It was just like Sara, that, once having 
found the things real, she should ^eW herself up io 
the enjoyment of them to the very utmost. She had 
lived such a life of imagining, had found her 
pleasure so long in pretending, that she was quite 
ready to accept any wonderful thing that happened. 
After she was quite warm and had eaten her supper 
and enjoyed herself for an hour or so, it had almost 
ceased to be surprising to her that all these com- 
forts should be hers. As to finding out who had 
done all this, she knew that was impossible. She 
did not know a human soul by whom it could 
seem in the least degree probable that it could have 
been done. 

XXIV. Part II. 

1. Upon one thing she was determined. She 
would not speak to anyone of her good fortune— it 
should be her own secret. She was inclined to 
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think that if Miss Minchin knew, slie would take 
her treasures from her or in some way spoil her' 
pleasure. - So, when she went down the next 
morning, she shut her door very tight and did her 
best to look as if nothing unusual had occurred. 
And yet this was rather hard, because she could 
not help rememberings every now and then, with a 
sort of start, and her heart would- beat quickly 
every time she repeated to herself, ' ' I have a 
friend!" 

2. It was a friend who evidently meant to 
continue to be kind, for when she went to her 
garret the next night, she found that the same 
hands had been again at work, and had done even 
more than before. 

3. Sara simply sat down, and looked, and 
looked again. 

4. It was all like a fairy story, and, what 
was best of all, it continued. Almost every day 
something new was done in the garret. Some 
new comfort or ornament appeared in it when Sara 
opened her door at night, until actually, in a short 
time, it was a bright little room, full of all sorts of 
odd and beautiful things. And the friend had 
taken care that the child should not be hungry, 
and that she should have as many books as she 
could read. 
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5. The comfort she enjoyed and could alwajrs 
look jorward to ^11^ making her stronger. If she 
came home from her errands -wet and tired, she 
knew she would soon be warm after she had 
climbed the stairs. In a few -weeks she began 
to look less thin. A little colour came into her 
cheeks^ and her eyes did not seem much too big 
for her face. 

6. It was just at this time that another 
wonderful thing happened. A man came to the 
door and left several parcels. All were addressed 
(in large letters) to "The Little Girl in the 
Attic." Sara herself was sent to open the door, 
and she took them in. She laid the two largest 
parcels down on the hall table and was looking 
at the address, when Miss Minchin came down 
the stairs. 

7. "Take the things upstairs to the young 
lady to whom they belong,"" she said. "Don't 
stand there staring at them." 

8. "They belong to me," answeied Sara, 
qu.ietly. 

9. "To you!" exclaimed Mis? Minchin. 
" What do you mean ? " 

10. "I don't know where they came from," 
said Sara, "but they're addressed to me." 
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11. Miss Minchin came to her side and 
looked at them with an excited expression. 

12. " What is in them ? " she demanded. 

13. "I don't know," said Sara. 

14. "Open theml" she demanded, still 
more excitedly. 

15 . Sara did as she was told. They contained 
pretty and comfortable clothing, clothing of dif- 
ferent kinds; shoes and stockings and gloves, a 
warm coat, and even an umbrella. On the pocket 
of the coat was pinned a paper on which was 
written. " To be worn every day ; will be replaced 
by others when necessary." 

16. Miss Minchin was quite agitated; could 
it be that she had made a 'mistake after all, and 
that the child so neglected and so unkindly treated 
by her had some powerful friend? It would not 
be very pleasant if there should be such a friend", 
and he or she should learn all the truth about the 
thin, shabby clothes, the scant food, the hard 
work. She felt qu.eer indeed and uncertain, and 
she gave a side glance at Sara. 

17. " Well, ' ' she said, in a voice such as she 
had never used since the day the child lost her 
father, "well, some one is very kind to you. As 
you have the things and are to have new ones 
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when they are worn out, you may as well go and 
put them on." 

18. But that night when Sara went to her 
room she carried out a plan she had been thinking 
of for some time. She wrote a note to her 
unknown friend. It ran as follows : — 

19. "I hope you will not think it is not polite 
that I should write this note to you when you 
■wish to keep yourself a secret, but I do not mean 
to be unpoHte, or to try to find out at all, only I 
want to thank you for being so kind to me, so 
beautifully kind, and making everything like a 
fairy story. I am so grateful to you and I am so 
happy 1 I used to be so lonely and cold and hun- 
gry, and now, oh, just think what you have done 
for me I Please let me just say these words. It 
seems as if I ought to say them. Thank youl 
thank you I thank you I ' ' 

20. ' ' The Little Girl in the Attic. " 

21. The next morning she left this on the 
little table, and it was taken away with the other 
things. She felt sure the friend had received it, 
and she was happier for the thought. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett 
IN "Sara Crewe." 
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XXV. JACKANAPES. 

Part I. 

1. One day as Jackanapes was out rambling 
by himself on the green, he was knocked over by 
the Gypsy^s son riding the Gypsy's red-haired pony 
at breakneck pace across the common. 

2. Jackanapes got up and shook himself, 
none the worse except for being head over heels m 
love with the red-haired pony. Wh?.t a rate he 
went at! How he spumed the ground with his 
nimble feet! How his red coat shone in the 
sunshine ! And what bright eyes peeped out of 
his dark forelock as it was blown by the wind ! 

3. The Gypsy boy had had a fright, and he 
was willing enough to reward Jackanapes for not 
having been hurt, by consenting to let him have 
a ride. 

4. " Do you mean to kill the little fine gen- 
tleman and swing us all on the gibbet.^ you rascal ? ' ' 
screamed the Gypsy mother, who came up just as 
Jackanapes and the pony set off. , 

5. "He would get on," replied her son, 
" It'll not kill him. He'll fall on Ms yellow head, 
and it's as tough as a cocoanut." 

6. But Jackanapes did not fall. He stuck 
to the red-haired pony as he had stuck to the 
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hobby-horse at the Fair ; but, oh, how different the 
delight of this wild gallop with flesh and blood ! 
Just as his legs were beginning to feel as if he did 
not feel them^ the Gj^sy boy cried, '''' Lollo !'''' 
Round went the pony so quickly that just as 
quickly Jackanapes clung to his neck ; and he did 
not properly recover himself before Lollo stopped 
with a jerk at the place where they had started. 

7. " Is his name Lollo ? " asked Jackanapes, 
his hand lingering in the wiry mane. 

8. "Yes." 

9 . " What does Lollo mean ? " 

10. i'Red." 

11. "Is Lollo 5^our pony?" 

12. "No, my father's." And the Gypsy 
boy led Lollo away. 

13. At the first opportunity he had Jacka- 
napes stole away again to the common. This time 
he saw the Gypsy father, smoking a dirty pipe. 

14. "Lollo is your pony, isn't he?" said 
Jackanapes. 

15. "Yes." 

16. " He's a very nice one." 

17. "He's a racer." 

18. "You don't M'ant to sell him, do you? " 

19. ' ' Fifteen pounds, ' ' said the Gypsy father; 
and Jackanapes sighed and went home. That 
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very afternoon lie and Tony rode the two donkeys ; 
and Tony managed to get thrown^ and even Jack- 
anapes's donkey kicked. But it was jolting, 
clumsy work after tke elastic swiftness and dainty 
mischief oi the red-haired pony. 

20. A few days later, Miss Jessamine spoke 
very seriously to Jackanapes. She was a good 
deal agitated as she told him that his grandfather, 
the general, was coming to the Green, and that he 
must be on his very best behaviour during the visit. 
If it had been possible to leave off calling him 
Jackanapes and to get used to his real name of 
Theodore before the day after to-morrow, when 
the General was due, it would have been satis- 
factory. But Miss Jessamine feared it would be 
impossible — only Jackanapes must take care to 
remember who was meant when his grandfather 
said "Theodore." 

21. Indeed, for that matter, he must take 
care all along. 

22. " You are <?/>//(? be giddy, Jackanapes," 
said Miss Jessamine. 

23. "Yes, aunt," said Jackanapes. 

24. "You are a good boy, Jackanapes. 
Thank God, I can tell your grandfather that. 
An obedient boy, an honourable boy, and a kind- 
hearted boy. But you are, in short, you are a boy 
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Jactanapes. And I hope," added Miss Jessamine, 
"that the general knows that boys will be boys." 

25. What mischief could be foreseen, Jack- 
anapes promised to guard against. He was to 
keep his clothes and his hands clean, not to put 
sticky things in his pockets, to keep that hair of his 
smooth, not to burst in at the parlour door, not to 
talk at the top of his voice, and to sit quiet during 
the sermon on Sundays, to be sure to say "Sir" to 
the general, to be careful about rubbing his shoes 
on the door-mat, and to bring his lesson books to 
his aunt at once, that she might iron down the 
dog^s-ears. 

XXVI. Part II. 

1. The general arrived; and for the first day 
all went well, except that Jackanapes's hair was as 
wild as usual. He began to feel more at ease 
with his grandfather, and disposed to talk con- 
fidentially with him, as he did with the postman. 
All that the general felt, it would take too long 
to tell, but the result was the same. He was 
disposed to talk confidentially with Jackanapes. 

2. ^^ Monstrous pretty place this,'''' he said, 
looking out of. the window on to the Green, where 
the grass was bright with sunset and the shadows 
were long and peaceful. 
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3. "You should see it in Fair-zmek, sir," 
said. Jackanapes, shaking his yellow mop, and 
leaning back in one of the two large armchairs in 
which they sat. 

4. "A fine time that, is it?" said the gen- 
eral, with a twinkle in his left eye (the other was 
glass) . 

5. Jackanapes shook his hair once more. 
"I enjoyed this last one the best of all," he said. 
"I'd so much monej^" 

6. ''By George, it's not a common complaint 
in these bad times, JIow much had you? " 
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7. * ' I'd two shillings. A new shilling aunty 
gave me, and elevenpence I had saved up, and a 
penny from the postman, sir!" added Jackanapes 
with a jerk, having forgotten it. 

8. "And how did you spend it, sir?" in- 
quired the general. 

9. Jackanapes spread his ten fingers on the 
arms of his chair and shut his eyes, that he 
might count the more conscientiously. 

10. "Watch-stand for aunty, threepence; 
.trumpet for myself, twopence; that's fivepence. 
Gingemuts for Tony, twopence, and a mug with 
a soldier on it for the postman, fourpence ; that's 
elevenpence. Shooting-gallery^ a penny; that's a 
shilling. Giddy-go-round, a penny; that's one 
and a penny. Treating Tony, one and twopence. 
Flying boats, a penny; one and threepence. 
Shooting-gallery again, one and fourpence; fa^ 
zvoman, a penny; one and fivepence. Giddy-go- 
round again; one and sixpence. Shooting-gal- 
lery; one and sevenpence. Treating Tony, and 
then he would not shoot, so I did ; one and eight- 
pence. Living Skeleton, a penny ; one and nine- 
pence. Mermaid, (but when we got inside she 
was dead), a penny; one and tenpence. Theatre, 
a penny; one and elevenpence. Ginger beer, a 
penny; (I was so thirsty!) two shillings. And 
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tlien tlie shooting-gallery man gave me a turn for 
noihmg, because, lie said, I was a real gentleman 
and spent my money like a man. ' ' 

11. "So you did, sir, so you did ! " cried the 
general. ''''Egad, sir, you spent it like a prince. 
And now I suppose you've not a penny in your 
pocket?" 

12. "Yes, I liave," said Jackanapes, "two 
pennies. They are saving up." And Jackanapes 
jingled them with his hand. 

13. "You don't want money except at Fair- 
times, I suppose?" said the general. 

14. Jackanapes shook his mop. 

15. "If I could have as much as I want, I 
should know what to buy, ' ' said he. 

16. "And how much do you want, if you 
could get it?" 

17. "Wait a minute, sir, till I think what' 
twopence from fifteen pounds leaves. Two from 
nothing you can^i, but borrozv twelve. Two from 
twelve, ten, and carry one. Please remember ten, 
sir, when I ask you. One from nothing you 
can't, borrow twenty. One from twenty, nine- 
teen, and carry one. One from fifteen, fourteen. 
Fourteen pounds nineteen and — what did I tell 
you to remember? " 
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18. "Ten," said the General. 

19. "Fourteen pounds nineteen shillings 
and teilpence." 

20. * ' Good bless my soul / What f oi' > ' ' 

21. " To buy LoUo with. I^Uo means red, 
sir. The Gypsy's red-haired pony, sir. Oh, he 
is bfeautiful. You should sfee his coat in the sun- 
shine! You should see his mane I You should 
see his tail I Such little feet, sir, and they go like 
lightning 1 Such a dear face, too, and eyes like a 
mouse ! But he is a racer, and the Gjrpsy wants 
fifteen pounds for him." 

22. "If he's a racer, you couldn't ride him 
Could you?" 

21. "No-o, sir, but I can stick to him. I 
did the other day." 

24. ' ' The deuce you did ! Well, I'm fond of 
riding myself ; and if the beast is as good as you 
say, he might suit me." 

25. "You're too tall for LoUo, I think, '^ 
said Jackanapes, measuring his grandfather with 
his eye. 

26. "I can double up my legs., I supposfe. 
We'll have a look at him to-morrow." 

27. " Don't you weigh a good deal? " askfed 
Jackanapes. 
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28. ''''Chiefly waistcoais,''^ said the general. 
"We'll have the little racer on the Green the first 
thing in the morning. Glad you mentioned it, 
grandson; glad you mentioned it." 

XXVII. Part III. 

1. The general was as good as his word. 
Next morning the Gypsy and Lollo, Miss Jessa- 
mine, Jackanapes, his grandfather, and his dog 
Spitfire^ were all gathered at one end of the Green 
in a group, which so aroused the innocent curiosity 
of Mrs. Johnson^ as she saw it from one of her 
upper windows, that she and the children took 
their early walk rather earlier than '■ usual. The 
general talked to the Gypsy, and Jackanapes 
fondled IvoUo's mane, and did not know whether 
he should be more glad or miserable if his grand- 
father bought him. 

2. "Jackanapes!" 

3. "Yes, sir?" 

4. "I've bought Lollo, but I believe you 
were right. He hardly stands high enough for 
me. If you can ride him to the other end of the 
Green, I'll give him to you." 

5. How Jackanapes tumbled on to Lollo's 
back he never knew. He just gathered up the 
reins when the Gypsy father took him by the arm. 
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6. "If you. want to make LoUo go fast, my 
little gentleman ' ' — 

7. " / can make him go ! " said Jackanapes ; 
and, drawing from his pocket the trumpet he had 
bought in the Fair, he blew a blast both loud 
and shrill. 

8. Away went Lollo, and away went Jacka- 
napes' hat. His golden hair flew out ; his cheeks 
shone red and distended with trumpeting. Away 
went Spitfire, mad with the rapture of the race and 
the wind in his silken ears. Away went the 
geese, the cocks, the hens and the whole family of 
Johnsons. Tony saved himself by a somersault. 

9. The gray goose was just returning when 
Jackanapes and Lollo rode back, Spitfire panting 
behind. 

10. "Good, my little gentleman, good!" 
said the Gypsy. " You were born to the saddle. 
You've the flat thigh, the strong knee, the wiry 
back, and the light caressing hand ; all you want 
is to learn the whisper. Come here ! " 

11. "What was that dirty fellow talking 
about, grandson? " asked the General. 

12. " I can't tell you, sir. It's a secret." 

13. They were sitting in the window again, 
in the two arm-chairs, the general devouring evety 
line of his grandson's face. 
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14. "You. must love your aunt very mucli 
Jackanapes ? ' ' 

15. "I, do, sir," said Jackanapes, warmly. 

16. "And wliom do you love next best to 
your aunt ? ' ' 

17. The ties of blood were pressing very 
strongly on the general himself, and perhaps he 
thought of LoUo. But love is not bought in a 
day, even with fourteen pounds nineteen shillings 
and ten pence. Jackanapes answered quite readily, 
"The postman." 

18. " Why the postman ? ' ' 

19. " He knew my father," said Jackanapes, 
" and he tells me about him and about his black 
mare. My father was a soldier, a brave soldier. 
He died at Waterloo. When I grow up I want to 
be a soldier too." 

20. " So you shall, my boy ; so you shall." 

21. "Thank you, grandfather. Aunty doesn't 
want me to be a soldier, for fear of my being killed. ' ' 

22. '^^ Bless my life! Would she have you 
get into a feather bed and stay there ? Why., you 
might be killed by a thunder bolt if you were a butter 
merchant ! ' ' 

23. "So I might. I shall tell her so. 
What a funny fellow you are, sir ! I say, do you 
think my father knew the Gypsy's secret? The 
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postman says lie used to whisper to his black 



mare." 



24. "Your father was taught to ride, as a 
child, by one of the horsemen of the Bast who 
swoop and dart and wheel about a plain like swal- 
lows in autumn. Grandson ! love me a little, too. 
I can tell you more about your father than the 
postman can." 

25 . * * I do love you, ' ' said Jackanapes. * * Be- 
fore you came I was frightened. Pd no idea you 



were so nice." 



26. "Love me always, boy, whatever I do or 
leave undone. And — God help me I— whatever 
you do or leave undone, I'll love you. There shall 
never be a cloud between us for a day ; no, sir, not 
for an hour; we needn't be so bitter; and life is 
uncertain enough at its safest — ^we needn't waste 
its opporttmities. God bless my soul I Here sit 
I, after a dozen battles and some of the worst 
climates in the world, and by yonder gate lies 
your mother, who didn't move five miles, I suppose, 
from your aunfs apron-strings, dead in her teens ; 
my golden-haired daughter, whom I never sawl" 

27. Jackanapes was terribly troubled. 

28. "Don't cry, grandfather," he pleaded, 
his own blue eyes round with tears. "I will love 
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you very much, and I will try to be very good. 
But I should like to be a soldier. ' ' 

29. "You shall, my boy, you shall. You^ve 
more claims for a commission than you know of. 
Cavalry, I suppose; eh, you young Jackanapes? 
Well, well; if you live to be an honour to your 
country, this old heart shall grow young again 
with pride for you ; and if you die in the service 
of your country — egad ! sir, it can but break for 
you." 

30. And beating the region which he said was 
all waistcoats^ as if they stifled him, the old man 
got up and strode out on the Green. 

Juliana Horatia Kwing. 
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Mayor )t ^, TU g. 
Meat ^. 

Meadows ft^> ^^■ 
Meddlesome ^ ^. 
Medicine ^. 
Meet ji. ^• 
Melt ^ ft. 

Mentioned ^HJ.^JiB. 
Method ij ?i. 
Micew. /hm(*fi). 
Midday H ff*. 

Mild ia m. 

Milk ^ IL- 
Mind V. 'jt #.. 
Mischief ?«. i^ ^, i^ Sii. 
Miserable gl ^, "T #!• 
Mistress i ^. 
Monastery M^,^Wi- 
Moss ^. 

Motherly t ]^ in #. 
Mount z'. _h ?^. 



Muddy % W- 

Muffins H^VAM^ m- 
MuggKPm^±». 
Murmuring P^ 1^. 
Music ^- Mi- 
Muttering pf 9^, :^^P;^?i. 
Mutton #: ^. 

N 
Names Jg- 
Nasty m. M. 

Native «. ± A, * Ml A- 
Nature 'ft ^, ?c 'ft. 
Naughty ^^,^M- 
Necessary ^ "T ^, ilK'fS- 
Neglected m:tM9\->MM. 
Neighbours M> A- 
Net m- 

News m -S. ff m. 
Nibbled ^.fl] I^. 
Nimble M tt- 
Nod M "t. 

Nonsense «. M ii» S W- 
Nose #. 
Note ^ ii, fe^. 

O 

Occurred jf ^. 
Odd ^ S. 

Offend g s, m m. 



VOCABULARY. 



Onions jg. 
Orchard * tf ^. 
Ornament ^ fife. 
Otter * M- 
Overcome ;^ Bft> # l^- 



Paddle £1 JE. ^ 7jC. 
Paff|t^(i«^flJiM:lliEffl). 
Pain ^. 
Painted M ■£.■ 
Paleit^.ilfei^. 

PanS-, ^la 

Panting 1^ M- 

Pantry iX'kB. 

Papa ^c: ^. 

Parcels 'U S- 

Partly — =gR ^. 

Parson ^ gili. 

Pavement B^M^mm. 

FeaM a S- 
Peaceful 5fP ^l*. 
Pearls I^. 
Pecking W- 
Peep ;/. P^ P^ :Z ^• 
Peeping z/. fit M, 
Perfect ^^. 
Perfectly ^igrMfSfc. 



Performance n. ^ 0ll. 
Perhaps :^ ^% iz ^. 
Petals :?£ H. 

Piffi&^(5r^^iH:ilS?ffl). 

Pigeons ^. 

Pink;srrfe>)f^5a. 

Pinned v. &,^^^. 
Pipe -§5. 
Plain «. 2pM. 
Plainly ^BJ,^^. 
Planted JfiR ffi. 
Plants fil^. 
Pleaded fg^.^f?. 
Plucked U, Wi- 
Plump IE Jl^'- 
Plunged a A 7JC F|». 
Plural ^fC. 
Poison «. SISi, #^. 
Poison v.M^±- 
Policeman M^,^^- 

Polished ^, m ^■ 

Pony 1^. 

Pools ilil. 

Postman %^. 

Potffi. 

Potatoes M^M>^ M 

Pour M 'B- 

Powerful ^'<f;^^. 

Precious if -ft. • 
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Presently ^ glj. 
Pretending # f^. 
Prevent fj, ih. 
Price ^ m- 

Pride n. mm-, ^m. 

Professor 15: M;^±. 
Protect ^ M- 
Pudding m> W it- 
Puffed VX fli- 
Pulse fM,MM.. 
Pupils ^/^,Pgife^. 
Purchases n. 0f {^ ;^ ^ 

Pure m m- 
Purr m m m- 

Puzzled gg^.j^;^. 

Q 

Quack «. ^1 ?.| ^. 
Queen rEJp, ic i. 
Queer ^ M- 
Quilted i^^. 

R 

Race ^ ^. 

Racer iB ^ ^ ^ :^ ^. 

Rag m ^■ 

Rage ^3^. 
Ragged |g ^. 

Rainfalls Ml:; M ■^• 
Rains M. 



Rainy^W.ItM. 
Raise ^ f&. 
Rang m- 
Rapidly 3, ^. 
Rascal B ^^ 
Rat :^ m. 
Ratei^M;i^.^- 
Rattled S ^ TfB 1^. 
Ravens ,^ 51- 
Ray ^ i|. 
Recall S • 
Red-haired )^ ^. 
Reins M ffi- 
Replaced ^ ^. 
Reply 0^,^^. 
Resolved 'i^M- 
Result ^11,^1^. 
Rid ^, ^. 
Rings g,^. 
Ripen -(£ JA- 
Road gj. 
Roasted m ^. 
Robe g 1®. 
Rosez/. f^^C. 
Roughened M )^. 
Round m. 
Row — #. 
Rubbing ^, ^. 
Rugffl^. . . 



VOCABULARY. 
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Rush M.1^- 
Rustle i(S? 3^:2:^. 
Rusty ^ f|. 

S 

Sadly g ^. 

Salmon fi j^. 

Sand ^jf. 

Satisfied ^ JE., ^ ^■ 

Saucer ^«&;^SI|. 

Savage 5f ^. 

Save $SC. ^• 

Savoury 5^^*(ti#t3 

Scampered ^ ^. 
Scant IP ^, i^ f!?- 
Scared ^,[^. 

Scream ^ US- ^ t. ^ >*• 
Scrolls tJ H. 
Searched ® ^. 
Second ^ (— TS^ M) ■ 
Seed m ^• 
Seldom d?, il #• 
Self-control g in, [^ S- 
Serious ^ S- 
Seriously Jit ;^ • 
Sermon § 
Settled S« ^, # at. 
Shabby ^^. 



^.f^:Zm^- 



Shade if, I^li. 

Shaggy ^ ^, ^ ig. 

Shelf m- 

Shells ^. 

Shelters S, ^ E ;2: 0f • 

Shillings :$fe>a'(5£S«t& 

«). 
Shook IS. 

Showers :^M.'0?lS- 

Shrill ^'M^m^zm- 

Sickly in 'ff^, its*. 

Sideways |«1 fe 5&. 

Sights 1: fk- 

Sign la §fe. 

Silk iMs. 

Singular H fiC. 

Sixpence yi*; ^ ± (^ 

Skilful ^S.fS«t. 
Skipping ^Sa. 
Slippers ffe ^. 
Slippery m M- 

Sloppy ^#,m?f. 

Smarting JS ^. 
Smoothed ». ^ JIS ?f . ® 

Snake S£. 

Snap SS. iff ;^S. 

Snowy ^ iS- 
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Soberly J^;^. 


Stage j^ .1. 


Sobs I^ PS. 


Stained j^ ^. 


Softly 1£^ Tit. 


Stamens H ^. 


Solid »K. 


Stand jt. 


Somehow ^ Jifc ^ tS,^ ^ 


Started ^ ^f. 


MSc. 


Startled ^ BE. 


Somersault ^ S\-. 


Starving i^ JE. 


Sorrowful g ^, ^ ^. 


StepPgM. 


Sorrows Mf^>fM 'fl- 


Sticky IP Sfi. 


Sought ^. 


Stifled ffl±;/f:fgl>f K 


Sparkling M M- 


mM. 


Spectators Wi M- 


Stoned z/-. ^ 2: £i ^. 


Spikes ST. 


Stooped Hffi, It. 


Splash V. ^ 7K. 


Storms ^ E M- 


Splendid ,U M- 


Stout BE^. 


Split m ^. 


Stove i/C H. 


Spoiled ^#;|g^. 


String «. /h a, 1^. 


Spoonful isi J|t. 


String z;. \3.U^±. 


Spot ii. 


Strode m ^, :A: #. 


Sprang M W- 


Stroked m ^, m m. 


Spread ^M, mil. 


Struggling ^ il. 


Spring «. 7%. 


Stupid B ^. 


Springing v. % ^. 


Suffered ^, ^. 


Sprinkle v. ^. 


Sugar i^. 


swoyxtsm'^-,mm. 


Suit z/. 13, ^ ^. 


Spurned r^O ^ W,, Wi- 


Sum M tJi:. 


Spurs USE; nWiM. 


Sixnday ^ Sd . 


Squeezed ^ ^, |f . 


Sunny Jff |^ ^. 


Stable JB| fg. 


Sunset B ^ Bf . 



Vocabulary. 



i^ 



Supper B^ ^. 
Surname J4. 
Swallow V. ^. 
Swallow n. ^. 
Swan ^ ^. 
Sweet Sfr. ^• 
Swoop M. SI T. 
Sympathy -^ ii ;^ ' 
Syrup $g 5^. 



Tail B. 
Tame HH #. 
Tangled |i ^ ; ^ 
Taste v.^U"^- 
Teacher tJt^, em. 
Tea-pot ^ H. 
Tempt ?1 ^. 
Temper ^ f^, B^ ! 
Terrible pT ^ ; i'l 
Theatre Jit tfi , ^ 
Thereafter jH-^. 
Thick #;ii?g. 
Thigh -X U- 
Thinig; M- 
Third fg H- 
Thirsty ?g. 
Thousand =f • 
Threads j^. 



Thrust ^Jli. 
Thumbs % fg. 

Thumped SI fr;ii at. 

Tiger ^. 

Tips H, ife. 

Tiresome 'ft' A ® IS- 

Toads m ^• 

Toast lis S 'S >i". 

Toes JE, ah- 

Tongs iR M . 

Tongue ^. 

Tore ih iS. 

Tossed Jte, ip. 

Tottered gSJlJ, ^SSi ; i^tJ. 

Touch ft^, ^. 

Tough m. 11. 

Trade v- % $,. 

Trap it a fi. 

Tray ffi. 

Tread !g 8§. 

Treasure %m^%^- 

Trembling S fg. 

Tremendous "Bf "fS. 

Trumpets^ is. iiUm. 

Tub m. 

Turkey tX%. 
Twentieth gln-f*. 
Twice H ^• 
Twiddling # #. 
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u 

Ugly-@S9 M- 
Umbrella ^. 
Unclasped v. M tH. 
Underneath -fib T M^ 
Unexpectedly M^>^^- 

Unfolded mm- 

Unfolding Jg ff, ?;! la. 
Unlearned M^f^. 
Unless ^ f^. 
Unlike ^ +i W. 
Uppermost M Jt- 
Upright 15 ig. 
Upstairs trt _h. 
Upwards fQ Jh, 
Uttered ^ ^, -^ t- 



Vanished ft •M;:^SL% 
Vipers ^i^;# at 

W 

Wadded ;t JfS. 
Wade#7jC. 
Wall ji S. 
Wallet If S- 
Wanting iSfc ^. 
Wares M^^-MMm- 



Warmed mU- 

Warmly gt, 5.. 

Watch-stand ^ ^. 

Waterfall ^ ;j^. 

Wearer m ^ #. 

Weather % ^. 

Weave §!j. 

Week — nil n, M- 

Weigh tJ, SI. 

Wept 51. 

Wheel V. t^^ 

Whenever ^ % jpj B^, 

Whereupon j^ ^. 

Whirled -^ ^. 

Whoever ^f^WlPI A. 

Widow i^ if. 

Wilderness ^ !^, 

Willing 'ft f|. 

Willows m. 

Wind z/. m, ^. 

Wiped ^t^. 

Wiry in 5: # i^ J^, ;S 

m. 

Wisdom ^n^,^^. 
Wit^. 
Witch M. 
Withes m fi. 
Witness 1, IS ;^|g. 



VOCABULARY. 



IS 



Wood-cutlers W, ^. 
Wool-lined |£ ^ 3»5 S- 
Wrapw. ^'^2.e^;m 
Wrapped ^. ■Q. 
Wrecked ^ iS. 
Wretch M l^- 



Y 

Yar Pt II M. 
Yearly # ^. 
Yellow ^ -£,. 
Yellow-birds J 
Yonder ^ 0. 



* 



^ 35C ^, p, 

m m Ji m 

10 g ^ # ^ M * :H!i |iJ W ^ ® :Sf^ M ^ # 

^miitmw^^M^ # rA z mmnyr^n^ 
m^mnmzmmmf^^mmmmm 
mmnmmmi^^miFi-Wt^^mzm 
- jimm z'^^ ^ mm ^ ^&m^^^ 
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SECOND READER. 



NOTES. 



Lesson I. 

Confucius, ?L ^ ■?• 
§ 1. A gentle nature, '14 '\^1{W^. 

A good brain, 'fg ft ffi JS ; )I^ ;^ S g. 
§ 2 . These fits of temper, ^ jlh M B¥ M.- 
§ 3. A wrong idea, ^ IJJi ±, ^ B- 
§ 4. To see, 'f&; a #. 
§ 12. MengKung, :S&. 



Lesson IL 

The Pied Piper, V^.'^^^.^- 

Hamelin, ilfi^. 
§ 5. In great distress, 1i ^ 35 W 5 ffi M P. ^f*. 

To get rid of, ^ *. 

Which would work, "^^M^^^- 
§ 8. I would give all my gold for it, iF-MMSiilitJ?;2:. 
§ 15. Agreed, ^M;^Wi- 
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§ 16. To play a merry tune, P^ ffi — 'tft 5 :& 

§ 20. Clearing out, m 9 W 1^- 

§ 25. Looked hard at, ?^ |@ ; ^ i&. 

§ 28. Notes, # p. 





Lesson III. 


§ 1. 


Fell into bad habits, m^m^^mt.fp. 


§ 2. 


Dummling, A^- ,, 




Evil deeds, Jfi$M;tC 


§ 4. 


Ant hill, m m- 




Let it alone, H ^- g ^. 


§ 6. 


A bee's nest, js^^. 


§ 7. 


Stone horses, ^ J^. 


§ 10. 


Bedroom, ^ g. 


§ 11- 


Inall, -^;-a 


§ 14. 


Turn, « ft. 


§ 15. 


Ant King, m I- 




Piled up in a heap, ^ # :^ — Jf. 


§ 16. 


Dived below, -/^ A 7K 't'- 


8 18. 


No mark of difference, ^f^ ^ |fi. 


§ 21. 


Human form, A j^. 



Lesson IV. 

§ 1. Hsi Men Pao, M pg a. 
Yeh, %. 

OfEcial attendants, "g ^. 
River god, ?iif fg. 



NOTES.. 

§ 2, I^ow Birth, /]> ^. 

Ivet loose, mmn'a. 
§ 3. Commonbelief, ^-ffj^Jiai^. 
§ 4. Takes place, ^ 'u. 

Say farewell, ^ ^ij. 
§ 5. Female disciples, iK ^ ^^ 

Later on, ,1^^; U ^. 
§ 7. Sight-seers, @ i^ ^. 



Lesson V. 



Country mouse, ^61! S(,. 

City mouse, ^ M- 
% 2. Did his best, 1e tl- 
§ 3. An ear of corn, '^M- 
% 4. Coarse fare, ;^|?|;M^. 
§ 6. Stand, jg ^. 
§ 9. To feel ashamed of, ^ pf 'tt. 
§ 10. Setoff, ^;{f. 

§ 13. Help yourself, ff ffl ^; |^ ?^ S 1^. 
§25. Good-bye, :g#(Pil'J|g). 



Lesson VL 

Little Red Riding Hood, ^ ^ I^ 2: ^'1 ^S- 
§ 2. Grandmother, 9\- (M W- 

A red hood, ^f5<S3r|j. 
g 16, A shorter road than this, ^!^I5.^Z^ 
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§ 20. My dear, fS ±. IB ^ ^• 

§ 24. A very bad cold, ;^ ^ ± fi Ji. ^• 

§ 29. Was half afraid, m^MB- 



Lesson VII. 

$ 1. Grumbling at his lot, Iffi Pjg H ^, 3t- •0'. 
§ 2. Business man, '^ A. 

Turned over, ^^;M*. 

The rest of his life, ^ fjjj ^. 
§ 3. Mountains of gold, ■^ Hi ; -^ in Hi M- 
§ 4. Swallowed up by the waves, :^ ^ JS ^ ^ !^ 
§ 7. Fortune, Bt W- 

On this condition, BibM '^^ ] M JH: M ^J. 
§ 9. Have a care, ^ •S >&; It ±.. 
§ 10. A stream of, - P$; fig til BH M- 



Lesson VIII. 

King Midas, i|i:Jjt^J5r. 
§ 3 . Treasure-room , U^;^U^^-ZWs. 

Bending over, ^ |g. 
§ 13. Golden Touch, ^ ^ fiK^. 
§ 24. Starve to death, fl ffi^ jfil ^. 

The Golden Touch meant his ruin, ® 1^ fiE ■ 

§ 26. It was too much, i/)^ ^fc S ^. 

Ivonged, vg M. 
§ 32. A crust of bread, —i^M^Si. 



NOTES. 

Lesson IX. 

§ 1. Ho, Htt. 

ChiaYing, SHim. 

Kwangtung, ^M"^- 

Gymnastic exercises, fS ^ 5: ^ ; i^ # #. 

In military costume, M^^Wl- 

Commanding appearance, ^ ^ :2l 7^. 

Won, m f^. 

$ 2. According to, M;^. 

Lasting for three days, jL H M ^ E.. 

In his honour, B"^ ^^. 

A literary examiner, ^ ^. 
§ 3. On hand, /££ i§; I^- 

A fire broke out, ^ ^fe $^ in- 

In no time, |^ ^. 
§ 6. One by one, — — ; M — . 

All of a sudden, g^ ^ Rg. 

In vain, il^;^^. 
$ 7. Between life and death, ^ ?E ;t i-^- 

Untimely death, JE J^ ^^ ^• 

Future generations, ^ -jfi: ;2l A 1^. 

He gave himself, WI^'MU;^^^. 



Lesson X. 

Only lie, t^ M m^ ±Wim; ^ ^ U &j - ^ 
Tiny, ^^ig. 
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Pet Rabbit, gj? II ^ ;t ^ ^• 

Mop, Mig. 

A playmate, M ^ ; # ^ li ^ ^^ 
§ 2. Infinespirits, iS®iif§;S:^i^Ii. 
5 9- Gave a start, ^B^WM- 
§ 22. All at once, ^, ^. 
§ 25. Ellen, ^^ig. 
§ 28. Fred, J§^«. 
§29. Passed, Jfilffifl^ia idl A, ^SSlfflS^l^li;, 

§ 31. What is the matter? M ^ IIP- 

§ 34. Round her mother's neck, ^ 35 # :^ M- 

§ 35. I've got a stone in my heart, ^ ^ ® ^ ^ jC>. 

§ 41. In a whisper, m^\& M- 

§ 47. A lot, fi--^. 

Winking very hard to keep from crying, 5SSf^ 

§ 49. Hung her head, ^ ;^ "M". 
§ 52. Your own, ■?^ g B 6^J. 

Tea time, f^ ^ ;^ B^f (® il t^ ^ ^ ^. lUf). 



Lesson XI. 

Wang Hsiang, I M- 
§ 1. Shantung, jll ;S. 
§„ 4. Seek work, ¥? ^^E E ; D^ H H- 
§ 6. Pleaded so earnestly, W^iOlMZB^. 
§ 9. Fell sick, 'M ^. 



NOTES. 

§ 12. Rice wine, :J5t iJ :2l ?® ; ii gg. 
§ 15. Covered with ice, 3i SI !■ ^c. 
§ 16. Fishing clothes, m^mm±..&L. 
§ 22. A servant girl, ^ -^. 
§ 25. Took off, H^ijl?;^. 

His own, 1^ @ B fitr- 
§ 26. Came to life, M 61. 
§ 27. In the next village, ;£ ^5 # If*. 
§ 32. Intime, JeiH3f;irf^;Ma. 

Adopted son, !^ !!j& ^; ^ ^. 
§ 35. Bowed his head low, B|l #; 5^ M. 



Lesson XII. 

§ 1. Selfish, 3^ » 35 #. 
§ 2. Helpful, -t ft!? itil A. 

Useful, % ^ Itll A. 
§ 5. The path leading to it, ji S ^ ^ ifc K^. 

Whether or , ^ jfb^lS; }J1); 

§ 8. Will you please, -^ -ft S. 

A drink, — ffe. 
§ 9. Certainly, g ^. 
§ 10. Thoughtful, ©ISA It. 
§ 11. Took the form of, ^ fig... ;5:J^;®?^ :^... 
§ 24. In a bad humour, ^S "^ Wi M- 
§ 26. In a bad temper, ^ B? iL- 

Wait on, flgftj^lgs. 

Help yourself, M ^ @ ffl ; ffi «r.^ft- 
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Lesson XIII. 

§ 1. Sunning, U • 

Amy, ic^<^. 
§ 2. Towards noon, [p] ^. 

I stretched myself upon, ^- Jl # H 5$ HB E\ J!fJ. 

Exactly on the track of the field-mice, 3^ "^ ffl 

m m A m l^ ± 1^. 

§ 4. Chilling winds, M E- 
§ 5. In bloom, ^;fe; ttia. 

Post, ii^; mit. 

A fine sight, ^ ^. 
§ 8. A ball of white cord, — il & i^. 
§ 9. Had by no means a happy disposition, ^iUfi! 

The most bitter complaints, ;^ ^ ^ ± ?£ gg. 
§ 12. Sparkling waters, f)K ^K ; J^ K^- 
§ 13. Robin-Runaway, ^n H ^ ^. 

Play fellow, it- fS- 

Udy-bugs, ai&;^l|. 
g 14. I watched her course, ^ ^ IS ^ ;^ 1&. 

Family of weeds, — flli }^ ^. 

Scarcely a breath of pure air could reach her, 

§ 15. Behaved quite differently, ifr 'K M M- 

This earthy smell oppresses me, jtfc ± ^ 5J M 

§ 16. She could no longer reaiain still, ^ ^ ^ |g 



NOTBS. 9 

^17. To watch her progress, ^^^0. 

A blade of grass, -'M:Z^. 

It leads up, ^\Ji■m±. 

A poppy stalk, :^ H ;je ®. 
§ 18. A currant bush, U^^-m. 

Constant visitors, S ^ ; S ^ ;$: ^. 

Charming company, "ST ^ ± # fg. 
§ 20. The branch of the hawthorn, ipM; ]h^^Z^. 
§ 21. Flowers without number, M^MWC' 



§ 


5. 


§ 


7. 


§ 


8. 


§ 


9. 


§ 


10. 


§ 


13. 


§ 


14. 


« 


15. 


§ 


17. 


§ 


18. 



Lesson XIV. 

5 1. A certain town, ^ feS ; ^ a. 
Japan, B ^M. 
Things curious, ff ■§}• ;2:% 
Faithful and true, ,S ^ ^. 
Hai Wai, iS IS A «. 
Rode off boldly, fj f^ ^ ^ M *. 
On foot, ^ (r. 

Smiling very sweetly, Mf^Wi^' 
The trees are bending under the load of apples, 

Stretched out his hands, # 35 — ^. 

It served you right, Si JS ^ © # ^S JT (E IP 

Hsiao Chi, JS ISA «. 

Stolen fruit, &.^mW^i.^- 

A skein of silk, — JR ± i|*. 
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§ 19. Or, S J|iJ. 

§ 24. Curiously he fell into a deep sleep, ^ jin P! ^ 

In front of, ffi m M- 

g 25. Chung Ming, jg^ A «. ■ 

§31. He leaned over the fountain , ^BMM.^^±. 

§ 33. Count, mn:tm. 

§ 35. One after the other, rij it ffil ^ ; M — . 

§ 37. He lost his senses, :9c JE ^n ^; -f it- 

Oak tree, # M- 

§ 39. Looked very modest, |® 5^" jf^ M- 

§ 40. Chien Hsu, ^WtA^- 

§ 47. Things worth having, 0f H it ;5: ^. 



Lesson XV. 

The King of the Golden River, ^ M ^. 
§ 1. Schwartz, A ^• 
Hans, A^. 
Gluck, A ^. 
, ..Point their guns, Jil i& P ^ i^. 
3. Treasure valley, ^ ^. 
I 5. Belonged to, ffi jff5r. 
§ 6.- Bare, ^^; m^S- 

■ Ivilybells, iiiMJ^^H^e-^. 

Swayed in the breeze, ^^1}^%UM.± tf». 
§ 7. Open it wide, M ^ ±- 
§ 11. To dry up, ^jt^* & 



NOTES. 11 

S 15. That very day, jE ;0£ 1; H . 

Pushed him aside, ft :^ ■j&^ flj. 
§ 17. Resting on a heavy stafF, ^ ^^I M :4. 
§ 18. It was two-thirds empty, B ^ ^- H ^ iSl —.. 
§ 19. Unscrewed the cork, M^MM- 
§ 26. Powdered with dust, MM^I^' 



Lesson XVI. 

§ 1. Tom,mm^imn.i^A). 

lyooking very much ashamed of himself, ^ ^ 
§ 3. Pelt a little indignant at such a notion, ^ ^ ^ 

§ 5. After, Ji ^. 

For a lobster, J^ tl Si BB W- 
§ 9. He was forced to confess, ^ 75 ^ # ^ S ©• 
§ 10. At least, Ig 4?- 

§11. What was the matter, S ISfc S ffi ; 0? ^ ^pj ^. 
§ 12. Stop a bit, f^' f^. 

Hind foremost, MMi &MM^- 

Stick in the spikes, W^ik^^M^^- 
$ 13. Hit, -^fH- 

Lose their heads, ^^l^iJ. 

So to speak, ^ rT li ; 0t (M. 
§ 14. Head foremost, gg ff JE. ^. 
{ 15. Here is a pretty business, M M M '^ {BL M 
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§ 16. Dear me, If ^; m.- 

After all the experience of life that I have had, 

Yet remain little better than children after all, 

I have you now, ^mE^-^^yW^^. 

It will serve you right, W^M M &} M M ^. 

Very tight packing it was, ^cJi^B^ ^. 

And so she was, ^ ® ^tl ;Ifc. 

Stick -in-the.-mud, S^- 

It was all up, jifC ^. 

It was a point of honour, &jJE^^-M^^- 



§ 17 


§ 19 


§ 21, 


§ 24 


§ 27, 


§ 29. 


§ 3Q, 



Lesson XVII. 

PART I. 
§ S This spot was as wild as the marsh itself, jftj M 

To keep her company, M^^H #. 

Had much more room, ^ ^1^ M^^ :ZmiS.. 

As far as, jSS; ii[3e. 

How much longer must this go on, ^ # S 'PI 

To pay her a visit, ?^ !]§ ^ :2l. 
The image of their father, ^XZ"^ ^. 
I was led, =f^^^. 
As well. If. 
§ 16. Just as you please, ^M^M- 
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Lesson XVIII. 

PART II. 

5 5. Closed over, ft ^; S ^• 

§ 6. How well he holds himself, ^ ;2: # © H ^ ]^ 

m m i& M- 

§ 9. That is the way of the world* iH: 75 -ffi: |^ 4« :5: 

§ 10. Of Spanish blood, MW^^M- 

Prized, §5 m;M*. 
§ 15. I wish he might be improved, ^mtlg^jiit. 
§ 16. Your Grace, M M- 

§ 18. Make yourselves at home, # ^J ?|^ Ji ; # }«; t^. 
§ 21. Turkey cock, M'XB- 

With full sails, m^lWi^. 



Lesson XIX. 

PART III. 

§ 1. So went the first day, ^ - H B in jlfc iS *. 
Turned against him, )S ffi) !Jt :t ; M :« *^ IrI- 
§ 6- But that doesn 't matter, f^ibl^MW- 
§ 7. That explains why they were so saucy, ^^^ 
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Lesson XX. 

RART IV. 

§ 2. Little son, /J> 5a (I® S). 

He could even throw out sparks from his fur if 
; he was stroked the wrong way, ^ M ft i^ SO 

f 3. Chicken short legs, ^ P il(|| ig ). 
As if, — ^. 

$ 6. That'saprize, Jlfc75 — ji^±:^%-&: 

§ 10. Then be so good as to hold your tongue, ^SUfS 

{ 13. Have no right to speak, il^ a ;^ Iff IJ. 
Sensible people, i^B'^M^.A- 

§ 14.- Low-spirited, mmMM.;Mwn ^,- 

Longing, M &■ 
§ 15. How absurd ! ^^ ^ ; g /ft" jlh 5J. 
§ 19. Thank your stars, |9.Jt(cM acquit -a: fi5i:^m 

That is the proof of my friendship, jifc 75 ^ j^ 



Lesson XXL 

PART V. 



1. The clouds hung full of hail and snowflakes, 
It made one shiver to see the world, ® JlB, ifi: ^, 
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§ 4. Out of sight, mnmM:z n- 

He was beside himself, ^ fiij Si ^ Pfi" Si- 
He was worn out, tSc B :/j 41- 
§ 7. Then he came to himself again, j^^^^%^ 

§ 8. How he looked !K?M)ycffllM^I3iI^. 

§ 12. Strangely unhappy, W)h^^ 'tfc B- 

§ 17. Is no matter, M W- 

§ 26. Cried from a full heart, M i6 ^ 5^. 



Lesson XXII. 

Sara, ic^^- 
§ 1. A dreadful afternoon, — It 'It ^ T 4^- 

London, ai5:(5it^^)- 

A pall of fog and drizzle, —MMM- 

Could not hold any more water, -^^t^^ ?JC. 

Miss Minchin, m ^ /h M (^ ^ ^)- 

Pinched look; .g J& "± Jl^. 

Now and then, :^" Bt ; FtB ^• 
§ 2. Picked hei'-'way, # i?& M tf . 

Could not save herself much, /p 'gb + i^ @ S? 

The next thing to it, ^ J!f5 llJt ^ ; ^ - ^ ^■ 
S 4. At the shop directly facing her, *fe;M#l IS 

j 5. Feci faint, ^#^. .^^ . * 

The shock, mmnM;1t9Y ^^(^^Vin ±^ 
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$ 9. A shock head, # in M M- 
§ 12. Was used to, 'tl ^. 

§ 20. Those queer little thoughts were at work in 
her brain, Jlfc 1^ ^ # ±:t it:, ffi^** ^E 

Sick at heart, ^ if? M JSS- 
§ 21. It will be better than nothing, M^MBM- 
§ 27. Goodness knows, ^>^^D;2:^(jK:^^A^ 

§ 33. Make-weight, §L^^m &±m; mm:tm. 

§ 36. With a stupid look of suffering, S ffl S ^ ffij tK 

§ 39. Wolfish bites, m^l^%- 

§ 44. Too ravenous to give any thanks, j^'^M'kM 

i 46. And had stopped in the middle of a bite to 
watch her, ^^1^ :tm, WHM B ^Z^ 



Lesson XXIII. 

PART I. 



§' 2. Wasted your time, '^ M ik ^ ^. 

§ 4. Make no excuses, ^F rT f^ "^ ItlE. 

§ 14. In too bad a humour, iE 'ft ; IE ffi ^ 3^ it- 

To vent her own spite on Sara, M 'i& t:^ 'M itl^ B 

§15. Flights, ^(^^;S-^-;f). 
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§ 15. A lump rose iu her throat, ^^ S^WM^i^V 

§ 22. A folding chair, ^Um^Zm. 

A folding table, rI Ji)L ^ # :^ ^. 
§ 28. Come true, B^-.m^M^'^m. 

Titlepage, ^®M(»#^M»«S^^ja 

In a strange hand, ^ ?i ^ #. 
§ 35. Give herself up to the enjoyment of them, j^ ^ 

An hour or so, ^ — /Ml# ;^ A- 

She did not know a human soul by whom it 
could seem in the least degree probable that it 
could have been done, ib^{lklA:tiWi.t^^ 



Lesson XXIV. 

PART II. 



{ 1. Could not help remembering, ^ Iu ^ 11 S- 
With a sort of start, Mc^ — M % If ^ V^- 

§ 4. What was best of all, ffi] S !* ^' ^• 

§ 5. lyook forward to, # M; 0& SI- 

A little colour came into her cheeks, 1^1^%'M 

§ 6. Addressed to, ^ M- 

§ 11. An excited expression, ^ iU ± JPl' fi. 
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§ 16. He or she ^ ^ ^ ^ (@ * ^fl ^ tf ** ^ iZ ^ 

A side glance, gS ®S ; 315 IS- 
§17. Wornout, ^®;^^;ffiM 
§ 18. Carried out, ^ ^. 

Ran, gffit; 5:^- 

§ 21. And she was happier for the thought, -~ '^ S, 



Lesson XXV. 

PART I. 

Jackanapes, ^ ^ ^. 
d 1. By himself, ^ @. 

Gypsy, mm A; m^^- 

At breakneck pace, J?f M 6^J fi" ^ (S a ^ iS ^ 

The Common, 5^ ii. 
§ 2. None the worse, ;^m^^;-Sf^/^,#i5. 

Head over heels in love, m^;^^M^M±- 
§ 4. Swing us all on the gibbet, m^^f^U^Tl^ 

§ 6. Stuck to, MBfi*^- 

The hobby-hoxse at the fair, ffi ifj ^ ;2: /fc J^. 
His legs were beginning to feel as if he did not 

feel them, mn mi^ %mm,mnm ^m 

^ f^ ^ ;H§, B. ^ ^ Q ^D ^ ^' Jli -ffi.. 
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Ls>]lo, || ig. 

Recover himself, ^ 15 ; fli fi ^ ^. 
§ 13. Stole away, M ^^ 
§ 19. - Tony, A ^. 

Managed to get thrown ,U1^MM:Z. 

Elastic swiftness, S ^ :S: S ^. 

Dainty mischief, M M- 
§ 20. Miss Jessamine, ^^^ig. 

Must be on his very best behaviour, "i^iJ^Wis^- 
Theodore, |p Jackanapes ^M^- 

§21. All along, — M- 
§ 22. Aptto, ^jff^;iij|lit. 
§ 24. In short, i®±; ffi W :5:. 
§ 25. Sticky things, Ui^Z^- 

Iron down the dog's ears, U^^BZ^Sf^. 



Lesson XXVI. 

PART II. 

§ 1. All went well, — -BJ S ^T- 

Disposed, M- 
§ 2. Monstrous pretty place this, jlt 75 S H ® :^ iJ 
§ 3. Pair-week, i&mZ mm-, ^"^^Z- MM- 

Mop,m^;MMZ.M- 

§ 4. A twinkle in his left eye, ^ :£ @ — ^. 
§ 6. By "George, lit, ^•^. 
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§ 7. Savedup, ^fii; B*^fflM»E• 
§ 10. Shooting-gallery, mM.^ZMi^^1^M}!^^ 

Giddy-go-round, m®''-^^U M^, St^ &.- 

Treating Tony, m 'M7i {^ B^} ZM) ■ 

Flying Boats, fH fS (gc A iS) ■ 

Fat woman, JtMiibTi m »A ^ m ¥^ M, M M 

zA,iammR^Am&.^^mM). 

Living skeleton, m S:^MZ A {M ^±). 

Mermaid, A'B.Zm^- 

Ginger beer, MiV 3L M- 

Gave me a turn for nothing, ffi -^ ^ ^ — ^ M 

Like a man, ^ ± ^ ^. 

§ 11. ngad,^$xmzm. 

§ 13. Rir-times, 41 ft ;t M. 

§ 17. Two f "om notl.i j; you can't, but borrow twelve, 

Carry one, 5M T — ( .J:. H IS 75 '6 -IE ± M, Jack- 
anapes ^^i[+2SlmmP±2:gS?M. JSl 

^ « t - #1 ± :^ -:5fe^, - + ^ /^ ^ - 
:^J«:). 
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§ 20. God bless my soul ! 3^ ^ (|!g If ;& Iff) . 

§ 21. Coat, ^ ^. 

§ 24. The deuce you did, M @ T I ^ 4B H T. 

§ 25. Measuring his grandfather with his eye, SXWJi 

5 26. Double up my legs, iHj ^ flj|. 

5 28. Chiefly waistcoats, ^ fi :# jJt B^ :Jt iPp. 



Lesson XXVII. 

PART III. 

5 1. Was as good as his word, W ^ 'tB ^. 

Spitfire, M^. 

Aroused the innocent curiosity, )®SSF^;2l'&. 

Mrs. Johnson, f^^M^A- 
§ 5. Tumbled on to, mWiii. KM ±. 
§ 8. His cheeks shone red and distended with trum- 
peting, m®^xmm±tk^nmmM.R:k. 

The rapture of the race, ^MZM- 
$ 10. You were born to the saddle, ^ 75 ^ ^ :S H 
^±A. 

All you want, ^^WM- 
$ 13. Devouring every line of his grandson's face, 

mmMSf\-Mzmm. 

§ 17. The ties of blood, jfil IS i ^ M- 

§ 19. Waterloo, m^m. i^m^mmm)- 

§ 22. Bless my life ! M t^ Bless my soul IPl M- 
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Why, you might be killed by a thunder bolt if 
you were a butter merchant, ^ ?^ :^ S Vft "^, 

:/§; Fir ^-. ^ ^ - :^ m ^ 5ti> X )1? ^ H,^J«2 S 

B ^ 4gf« ® *^ a 5E &) • 

§ 25. I'd no idea, '^ ^i SS ^ ^J- 
§ 16. There shall never be a cloud between us for a 
day, Mfail5M^'fa±-B. 
Aunt's apron-strings, ^ ^:^^W;^^± 

In her teens, acT^4';ffi + = :^M + ;^ 
5 29. You've more claims for a commission than you 

know oir^'^i^^m^m^^m^^iit^vM 

. In the service of your country, :^ ^ H ^ffii. 
§ 30. And beating the region which he said was all 
waistcoats, % ^ U"^ MM ^ -^^im :^M 
*t # «§ -at, # US I^esson XXVI § 28) . 
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By L. T. Yoen, Hanson I,ke, and Fong F. Sec 

Compiled by Chinese 
Published by Chinese 
For the Use of Chinese 

This simple and carefully graded series ot readers, consisting 
ot a Primer and five books, is intended for use of Chinese chil- 
dren who begin the study of English when very young. Both 
the thought expressed and the vocabulary used have been kept 
well within the range of the pupils' interest and comprehension. 

The work progresses naturally, and the books are well 
illustrated. 

Primer and First Reader: — Lessons simple and childlike 
in diction; profusely illustrated with pictures representing child 
life in China as the little ones see it. l,essons have a variety 
.of relations to the lives of the children, their games, their pets, 
their experience and environment. Exercises ma:de up chiefly of 
drills on some elementary forms of the English language. 

Second and Third Readers: — Contain fables and stories 
.-that appeal to the children in all lauds. Idioms, conversation, 
and translation receive special attention at this stage of the 
work.' 

Fourth and Fifth Readers:— Selections more mature in 
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Einboaies latest idea$ in teacDing %xmxm in tbe Olest 

Treatment Logical Explauatioas Simple 

Exercises for practice varied ani abundant 

Reasons wliy this boolt is suitable for use in Cliina: 

The historical side and archaic and poetical forms of English 

grammar omitted. 
Illustrative sentences within the comprehension of Chinese 

students. 
The trans-lation of the definitions and explanations renders it 

self -exp Lanatory . 

Mr, E. W. Peovence of the Shanghai Baptist College says : 

"I had no end of trouble in explaining the difficult illustrative 
sentences when using the old edition of the 'Mother Tongue, Book II." I 
was about to adapt and simplify the book for the use of my classes when 
the adapted and translated edition came out. It is a splendid book. It is 
much more suitable for use of Chinese students than the original book. 
I have been able to get more out of my students in using it than any of my 
classes. I recommend it strongly as the best book for teaching grammar 
in China." 
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